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2@™" The ILLusTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY contains a spirited double-page engrav- 
ing, entitled “ Deer-stalking in the Scottish High- 
lands,” and other attractions. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY. 





PARTY RESPONSIBILITY. 


N an interesting conversation with ex- 
Secretary Fish, reported in the Tribune, 
Mr. FisH, speaking of Mr. Marcy, his prede- 
cessor both as Governor of New York and 
as Secretary of State, said, “ Marcy believed 
that in party responsibility lay the strength 
of administration.” It is this sense of party 
responsibility—the consciousness that in a 
popular government a party must be judged 
by its administration, not by the principles, 
or wishes, or purposes of some of its mem- 
bers—which produces the conflict in parties 
between the “ reform” element and the “ma- 
chine” to maintain the ascendency of the 
party. The machine relies wholly upon the 
force of organization, the ability of aiding 
personal ambition and greed, the whole range 


of mean and sordid motives, which are un-— 


questionably very powerful. The reform 
tendency counts upon intelligence and pub- 
lic spirit and the desire of progress. This 
last is, of course, most faithful to the prin- 
ciple of republican institutions. It holds 
tliat the people are sagacious enough to un- 
derstand what is best for their own common 
interests, and to secure their own advance- 
ment. The other trusts to the force of par- 
ty spirit, irrespective of purposes or meth- 
ods. Its argument is that, however rascally 
the party action may be, it is a smaller 
evil than the ascendency of the other party. 
This, indeed, is sometimes a sound practical 
argument. If an army is just going into 
battle, and there is no first-rate commander, 
the only choice is among inferiors. So, if 
the government must fall under the control 
of one of two parties, practical men will 
prefer that one which seems to them less 
threatening to the public welfare than the 
other. But the reform element in a party 
constantly strives to prevent this disheart- 
ening alternative, while the machine as con- 
stantly relies upon it. The aim of the re- 
formers is to make the party positively 
preferable by the wisdom of its policy and 
the purity of its administration; the aim of 
the machine is to keep the party in power 
by hook or by crook. The reformers are, of 
course, denounced by the machine as im- 
practicable fools, and they are generally a 
minority. But they hold the balance of 
power, and it is they who in the long-run 
determine the party success, although, of 
course, not in every election nor upon every 
occasion. They are regarded by the ma- 
chine as mischief-makers and disturbers of 
harmony, but it is they who make the party 
worth supporting for public ends, and they 
are naturally reviled as self-righteous by 
those who seek to make the party serve 
their private purposes. In a government 
conducted by parties, he would seem to be 
the best party man who strives to secure 
general respect and confidence for his party. 
These reflections have undoubtedly oc- 
curred to a great many Republicans as they 
have contemplated the recent elections of 
Senators of the United States. Messrs. Lo- 
GAN, CARPENTER, and CONKLING have ‘been 
chosen, and a yeport has been published that 
Mr. CHANDLER would be elected in Michigan 
if Mr. CurisTiancy should resign. ‘These 
gentlemen composed in part what we had 
occasion once to describe as the Senatorial 
group under whose control the interests of 
the Republican party were seriously endan- 
gered. Their return to the Senate is re- 
garded in many quarters as evidence of a 
resistless reaction, and of the hopelessness 
of reform and progress under Republican 
auspices, It is supposed to foreshow the 
renewed power of certain old rings and 
abuses which made the Republican name 
so distasteful to the country that it barely 
saved the last election, after its enormous 
majority of four years before. The organs 
of the machine do not conceal their delight 
at what they declare to be this tremendous 
rebuke of the reformers, canters, and unco 
guid of the party, and especially of the Ad- 
ministration, which the machine and its run- 
ners and bummers of high and low degree 
very naturally detest. Meanwhile it is well 
for all concerned to remember, that under 
the triumphant sway of the general policy 
represented by the group, the blican 
a contrelling 


would not be under the influences which 





the group represented. As against an un- 
changed front of the Republican party, it 
is very possible that the cry of reform might 
have elected Mr. TILDEN; but the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Hayes was the earnest of a 
change, and this none the less because the 
New York supporters of Mr. CONKLING, when 
they left him, voted, with but seven or eight 
exceptions, for Mr. Hayes. That vote did 
not mean friendship for Hayes, but hostil- 
ity to Baring. The machine in New York 
took its cue from Mr. CONKLING’s speech in 
the canvass, whose studied omission of the 
candidate’s name was a sign of the deep 
and instinctive dislike which has sinte been 
constantly and bitterly shown by him. The 
evident want of sympathy with the candi- 
date which Mr. CONKLING’s speech evinced 
doubtless won a great many votes for Mr. 
Hayes which otherwise would have been 
cast for Mr. TILDEN. The nomination of Mr. 
Hayes was a change of front, and it was 
the significance of that change which deter- 
mined the result. 

It will be asked, then, whether, under the 
doctrine of party responsibility that we 
have mentioned, the reaction shown by the 
Senatorial elections does not prove that 
the party has returned to its old position, 
which had gone so near to forfeit the con- 
fidence of the country. It is a fair ques- 
tion, and the reply is, that were the situ- 
ation the same, the defeat of the Repub- 
lican party would be very possible. But 
the situation is very different. The finan- 
cial debate of the last two years, the revela- 
tion of the fraudulent Democratic conspira- 
cy to buy the Presidency for Mr. TILDEN, the 
suppression of the colored vote in many 
Southern districts, the rapidly growing ap- 
prehension of Southern war claims, the re- 
sumption of specie payments, and the reviv- 
ing hopes and prospects of business, have 
radically changed the political situation. 
So far as now appears, the question of 1880 
will be the simple alternative whether, upon 
the whole, considering the history, princi- 
ples, character, following, spirit, and tend- 
ency of the two parties, the public welfare 
in all its branches and aspects will probably 
be more surely promoted by the Republican 
or the Democratic party. It may be said 
that this is always the question. So it is, 
but it is always answered according to the 
situation. In 1876 the feeling was such that 
Republican defeat would have been very 
easy. It is now such that Republican de- 
feat will be very difficult. One great reason 
of the change is the spotless personal char- 
acter of the Administration, its total free- 
dom from scandals of every kind, its truly 
patriotic spirit, and the success of resump- 
tion under its ent. Mr. FisH com- 
pares the Administration to MonROE’s, whose 
eight years, he says, “ were regarded as rath- 
er flat.” But flatness is certainly preferable 
to some flavors, and the Administration of 
MonroE has enviable distinctions. Among 
them, as his Secretary of State, JoHN QuIN- 
cy Apams, said in his eloquent summary, 
speaking of the country, was that of “ sooth- 
ing her dissensions and conciliating her 
acerbities at home.” The Republican party 
will naturally be judged by the men whom 
it honors and the measures that it proposes, 
and so will the Democratic. To admit that 
the Republican party is reactionary at cer- 
tain points is not to prove the Democratic 
party to be worthier of confidence. But Re- 
publicans who resist reaction, and whose 
constant aim is not to glorify the party, but 
to raise its standard higher, are the truest 
friends of their party. It is a purpose which 
may be embarrassed, but which can never be 


baffled, nor ought any Republican to be dis- } 


couraged as a Republican until he sees—as 
he can not see now—that the probabilities 
of real progress and reform have left his par- 
ty, when, of course, he will follow them, as 
the Whig and Democratic free-soilers did 
thirty years ago. 





A NEW PRECEDENT IN THE 
* SENATE. 


THE proceedings in the Senate regarding 
the nominations to the chief offices in the 
New York Custom-house involve a very 
marked change in the traditions and prac- 
tices of that body. The received theory 
hitherto has been that the President, as the 
head of the executive department of the 
government, charged with the general re- 
sponsibility of administration, and consti- 
tutionally empowered to nominate subor- 
dinate officers, by the act of nomination 
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be reasonable and not arbitrary, and that 


grounds. In the administration of ANDREW | real reason is the President’s hostility to 
JOHNSON, when Con believed that he | him. He asks, iat he, and not 








Tenure-of-office Law was passed, which re- 
quired the President to state the reasons of 
his action, and if the reasons were not sat- 
isfactory to the Senate, the removal did not 
take place. When General GRANT was in- 
augurated, the law was modified so that the 
President was not required to state the rea- 


. sons for the changes that he proposed. This 


was the rule under General Grant’s admin- 
istration. He made peremptory removals 
by nominating new men in place of those 
whose terms had not expired, and against 
whose personal or official character no 
charge was or could be brought. And upon 
all such occasions he had no more faithful 
supporter than Mr. CONKLING. 

When the Senate voted to modify the 
Tenure-of-office Law, it decided that the Ex- 
ecutive was not bound to allege reasons for 
its action, and it restored the old situation. 
But when Mr. ROOSEVELT was nominated 
for the Collectorship of New York, and Mr. 
Prince for the Naval Office, Mr. CONKLING 
took the ground that there was no reason 
for.a change, that Mr. ARTHUR and Mr. Cor- 
NELL were honest men and efficient officers; 
and it was understood that if he were not 
protected in his right of controlling the 
chief patronage in his State, every Senator’s 
right of the same kind wasindanger. With 
the utmost inconsistency, this Senator, who 
had voted for the most causeless removals, 
without the least reason alleged, when they 
were serviceable to his own political pur- 
poses, vehemently opposed other removals 
which he thought would not promote his 
own political purposes, because, as he as- 
serted, there were no good reasons. When, 
for instance, it was desirable for the inter- 
est of what is known as the “CoNKLING 
machine” to put Mr. Fiske, who was not 


useful to that institution, out of the Mar- 


shalate, and to put Mr. Pan, one of the most 
efficient agents of that institution, in his 
place, Mr. CoNKLING asked for no reasons, 
but acquiesced with entire docility. When, 
however, it was proposed to put Mr. RoosrE- 
VELT, who did not belong to the institution, 
in the place of Mr. ARTHUR, who did, Mr. 
CoNKLING warmly and at great length ar- 
gued that there were no reasons for the 
change. Anticipating this argument in the 
case of the nomination of Messrs. MERRITT 
and Burt, the Secretary of the Treasury, by 
direction of the President, transmitted to 
the Senate a statement of reasons for the 
Executive action. It was not required by 
law nor by custom. It was an act of pure 
courtesy. But the submission of reasons 
seemed to invite the Senate to pass upon 
their adequacy. Instead of taking the 


ground that Mr. ARTHUR and Mr. CoRNELL 
were suspended for causes of which the Ex-. 


ecutive, upon its responsibility, was the 
judge, the submission of reasons referred 
the question of their sufficiency to the Sen- 
ate. That tribunal unfortunately would 
not decide upon the simple issue, but the 
decision would be complicated by the feel- 
ing respecting the power of each Senator 
over the patronage in his State.. Neverthe- 
less, in acting upon the ground that the 
reasons were or were not satisfac- 
tory, the majority of the Senate departed 
from the usage of sustaining the 
initiative of the President, except for per- 
sonal objections. Or as one of the highest 
authorities expresses it: “If the new nomi- 


into the propriety of dropping the incum- 
bent.” 

It is, as we have often said, one of the 
oldest constitutional questions whether the 
Senate as a part of the appointing power 
must not be consulted in removals. This 
was the question upon which the debate on 
the Tenure-of-office Law and there 
are great authorities upon sides. 
Practice, however, had settled that an Ad- 
ministration majority in the Senate would 
acquiesce in a removal effected by a new 
nomination, with the exception 
mentioned. The action upon the New York 
nominations, however, hasreversed this 


But there is something more. In 
ident has courteously stated the reasons, 


which are satisfactory to him, Thereupon 





the executive functions of appointment and 
removal in the State of New York. -This 
also is worth consideration. What one Sen- 
ator may do, every Senator may do,- ‘When- 
ever an official change in a State may be 


the Senator from the State may 


say that the rb gir os pretended: reasons 
are n ut personal hostility’ to th 
ied Dives 4 


tend to show 


- proceedings 
the country more plainly that this is*becom- 
ing a government not so much of the people 
as of the office-holders. 





THE CIPHERS. 
Tue cipher investigation may disclose 


many things that are now unsuspected, but 
unless the telegrams published in the T7rib- 
une are shown either to be fictitious or mis- 
translated, no disclosure can dispose of the 
fact that preinoen en ache gor aan TiL- 
DEN were en a to upon 
the country a President by bribery and cor- 
ruption. One other fact also will remain— 
that those who were to have: received the 
benefit of this crime have been most vocif- 
erous in denouncing Republican “fraud” and 
a “ fraudulent Administration,” and propos- 
ing to appeal to the: 

TILDEN in 1880 because he hat 
ed of the office in 1876. Mr. Hewrrr, in his 


‘to elect Mr. 
in defraud- 


upon au the investigation, 


speech 
insisted that whatever the quality or degree 


of the offense, if any had been committed, it 
was wholly'a personal affair, and did not — 
implicate the Democratic party, because 
none of the official authorities of the party 
were concerned. He also stated that he was 
authorized to say that the persons apparent- 
ly involved had no m whatever 
with Mr. TiLDEN, He argued that when the 
negotiation reached the point where money 
was required, it failed because money was 
not supplied, and he asked whether it was 
not clear that if Mr. Tbe had known and 
favored the conspiracy, he would have al- 
lowed it to fail for want of money. But if 
we remember correctly, money fia advanced 
in the Oregon transaction; and if, as Mr. 
Hewitt supposes, Mr. TILDEN “indignantly 
stamped” upon the plot, why did he not dis- 
card the plotters? It will not be enough to 
satisfy the feeling of the country to show 
that Mr. Tr.pEn did not know the plot; it 
will be necessary also to show that he did 
not take care not to know it. And when he 


ators, if not the official authorities of the 
Democrati 


. honesty or for sagacity, be-i1 peril? 


One thing in Mr. Hewrrr’s speech is sur- 
prising. The crime of deciding a Presiden- 
tial election by bribery is-ene of the most 
monstrous and perilous possible. It is only 


necessary to suppose that the plot had suc- 


ceeded, and that these telegrams had been 






been. Yet Mr. Hewrrr describes the at- 
tempt to commit this crime as “the mis- 
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by the Democrats as a scheme of law to de- 
prive Mr. Haves of his “just rights,” which 
Democratic violence had not yet succeeded 
in doing. 

Bandying accusations and hard words 
about the election of 1876 is now useless. 
If any Democrat thinks that the cry of 
fraud, in the face of all the facts now 
known and of the cipher dispatches, has 

the country that Republicans 
are politically less scrupulous than Demo- 
crats, we think that he is very much mis- 
taken. If the cipher investigation should 
reveal that Mr. W. E. CHANDLER did pre- 
cisely what Mr. MarBLE did—and nothing 
of the kind has been revealed—the disclos- 
ure would not help the Democratic side. 
The strength of that side in 1876 was the 
illusion that it was really purer than the 
Republican. It is now shown—judging 
parties by party agents, official or individ- 
ual—that Democrats were very much more 
corrupt than Republicans. But even if the 
game were quits, the Democrats would have 
lost. Let us hope that we shall have some 
other issue in 1880 than that of the greater 
or less fraud and corruption of the two 
parties. 





A SOUND ARGUMENT. 


Tue report of the four members of the joint 
committee who are in favor of transferring 
the m t of Indian affairs to the War 
Department says that it is but just to theSec- 
retary of the Interior and the head of the In- 
dian Bureau to state that they “are making 
an honest effort to purify and elevate our In- 
dian management,” and the members hope 
the effort may be successful “as far as the 
system itself will allow.” They do not see, 
however, with the present methods of keep- 
ing accounts with the agents, who “ are ap- 
pointed generally as partisans,” and with 
whom the sole reliance is upon honor, how 
fraud and peculation are to be avoided. 
With army officers, however, the price of 
treachery would be “ everlasting disgrace.” 
The argument of this report, however—and 
it is for this that we now allude to it—is 
strong only in so far as it arraigns the. pres- 
ent system of the civil service. We have 
often pointed out the value of esprit du corps 
in any service. The civil service of the 
United States is certainly quite as honor- 
’ able as the military or naval service, yet it 
is notoriously not as much a matter of pride 
‘to be an “ office-holder” in the first as in 
either of the last two. The reason of this 
fact is worth considering. In recent reports 
upon the Bureau of Engraving, of the Life- 
saving Service, and now upon the Indian 
management, evils and abuses are traced di- 
rectly to the system of appointment by mere 
political patronage. 

Some remarks in this report upon the 
transfer of the Indian control to the War 
Department are very suggestive: 

“We are asked the very pertinent question whether 
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officer; and such is the system of accountability in 
the army that it is nearly if not quite impossible for 
an officer to act dishonestly being detect- 
ed; and upon being detected, punishment follows 
swiftly and surely. Allowing that officers are 
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undertake to say that the War t is so per- 
fect in its management that abuses do not occur in its 
administration also; but we think it compares favor- 


Nobody can allege 
mt is not 


body seriously doubt that if the self- 
respect of the members of the civil service 
and 


customs and the midshipman are essential- 





ly the same men, and the motives and feel- 
ings which affect them are the same. If the 
army officer is under less temptation to be 
dishonest because the tenure of his place 
does not force him to make hay while the 
sun shines, is it any less true of his fellow- 
officer in the other great branch of the pub- 
lic service ?. 

The statement of the committee that few- 
er instances of dishonest practices have been 
laid to the charge of the War Department 
than to almost any other branch of the pub- 
lic service is one that has been often made, 
and which is believed to be true. The rea- 
sons are care in the selection of officers, an 
honorable tenure, and a reasonable system 
of promotion. These are sound principles 
of any service, and have been fully vindi- 
cated by experience in this country and in 
other countries. A department or bureau 
is notably efficient in the degree that it is 
managed upon these principles. They have 
been largely adopted by Mr. James in his 
management of the New York- Post-office. 
The superiority of his system has distin- 
guished him among all the chiefs of impor- 
tant offices, and his system is in general, and 
under the friction of adverse circumstances, 
the system of a sound service. We do not 


‘say that partisan and political influences are 


powerless in the office, but they are strict- 
ly circumscribed, and the result is that one 
of the most important public offices in the 


country, famous for its efficiency and sat- 


isfactory management, is conducted upon 
principles which the reform of the civil 
service seeks to make general, yet which are 
pronounced utterly impracticable. The re- 
port that we are considering advocates the 
transfer of the Indian Bureau to the War 
Department upon the ground that the sys- 
tem of the civil service does not promote 
honesty and economy, while the system of 
the military service does. It is a very sig- 
nificant declaration. It was doubtless Gen- 
eral GRANT'S experience in the army of the 
advantage of this sensibie system which 
first turned his mind to a reform of the civil 
service. He could see the folly and the 
danger of the descent upon the offices which 
follows a change of Administration, and the 


outrage of wanton and arbitrary removal, 


but he declined the inevitable contest with 


Congress. The argument which this re 

applies in one burean, the intelligence of the 

a will presently apply to the whole 
ce. 





“AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE.” 

Tne readers of Daisy Miller, by HENRY 
James, Jun.—which Lord BraconsFIELD 
might call an exquisitely carved portrait 
upon a gem—will seo in An International 
Episode, which is just published in the same 
form of the “Half-hour Series,” that the 
authors Americanism is as just as it is 
subtle. Perhaps Mr. James is the Ameri- 
can bred and living in Europe who has the 
best right to say, “I can be a better Ameri- 
can here than at home.” Certainly no au- 
thor peruses the life and character of: Amer- 
ican society with more delicate insight, and 
Mr. JaMEs and Mr. HowELis show that 
fine analysis and that perfect appreciation 
of the distinctive charm in the American 
woman which have been hitherto not often 
perceptible in our literature. 

It is not fair in those who have read a 
story to “tell,” and mar the pleasure of those 
who are yet to read. A good tale is a work 
of art, and the author or artist has a right 
to require that its impression shall be pro- 
duced as he desires. The development grows 
naturally out of the characters, and unless 


| the characters are seen in che lights and 


shadows that the author designs for his 
effects, his work may be easily misjudged. 
Thus a reader of Daisy Miller who had been 
told of it in advance might be very readily 
in such a mental mood of protest or doubt 
as to be defrauded of the true effect that 
would be produced by reading the story 
with all its detailed modifications and ad- 
justments and discriminations. The fidel- 
ity and pathos of that picture reveal the 
conscience and the touch of a fine literary 
artist. He teaches us in the sphere of the 
story a better knowledge than we knew we 
had; and this refined and apparently fas- 
tidious observer stays our impatient excla- 
mation that such a girl is a nuisance and 
a disgrace by showing us an unsuspected 


_ depth of womanly sincerity. 


The same felicitous and trained hand has 
drawn in An International Episode other char- 
acters, but with the same vigor and reality. 
The little tale brings more forces into play, 
and, however unexpectedly, vindicates the 
‘sagacity of the author’s observation. There 


seems often to be a kind of external neces- 


sity, so to speak, in what are called stories 
of society, which compels certain situations 
and relations to end in certain fixed and tra- 
ditional ways. But the talent of Mr. Jamxs 


| is too genuine and instinct of art too 


true to permit any g to this pressure. 
We shall not say a word to reveal the na- 





ture of the new tale nor to describe its char- 
acters, but -we may truly say that it is a 
most admirable piece of work of its kind, 
and when our readers have read it, they will 
understand what we mean if we add, a most 
gratifying piece of work. Of its charm of 
airy and penetrating humor and its healthy 
tone—for even a cameo may be fall of char- 
acter—they will be sure who are already 
familiar with Mr. James’s writings. 





THE NEW POSTAL BILL. 


LEGISLATION upon the postal service can 
be very much facilitated by the suggestions 
of those who have large interests involved 
in an equitable and simple system, and 
there is now a bill before Congress which 
has had the advantage of the most careful 
consideration of boards of trade, business 
men, publishers of periodicals-and newspa- 
pers, officers of the Post-office Department, 
and of the Postmaster-General, who, in his 


report for 1877, approves and recommends it. 


This bill has been unanimously approved, 
also, by the Senate Committee on Post-offices 
and Post-roads, and has been reported fa- 
vorably by the House Committee; and its 
passage would remove many vexations and 
absurdities in the existing laws. 

The Evening Post recently pointed out one 
of the many defects of the present law. It 
costs more than two dollars more a year to 
send a copy of the Post to Twenty-third 
Street than it costs to send it to San Fran- 
cisco, and it requires two hundred and forty 
dollars to pay the postage on every thou- 
sand copies of a magazine of a certain weight 
delivered to subscribers in the city, while it 
costs only fifty dollars to pay the postage on 
the same number sent to Cincinnati, Chica- 
go, or Sacramento. This is an illustration 
of the kind of inconsistency and injustice 
which the proposed law remedies.. A very 
important provision is that of registration 
of regular periodical publications of every 
kind, daily, weekly, monthly, and quarterly, 
to be forwarded at equable rates ; and there 
are other provisions for deciding precisely 
between the different classes of mail matter. 

Indeed, the bill as it was prepared by the 
United States Postal Conference was the 
result of the best knowledge and the widest 
experience upon the subject in the country, 
and ought to become a law with no other 
changes than such as may appear to be de- 
sirable in order to secure more perfectly the 


intention of the bill. It is a plain, practi- 
| cable measure, which, having been carefully. 


however plausible and well meant, of those 
who are not as familiar with the subject. 
If any member of Congress should object 
that the time is short, he may profitably 
reflect that the bill as it stands is nota hur- 
ried result, but a most deliberate conclusion. 





PERSONAL. 


Generat Ropert Toomss was interviewed a 
few days since in Georgia by the editor of the 
Atlanta Independent, to whom he said that in all 
his elections to the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives he never paid a dollar 


excepting for al expenses. He had an in- 
come of $40, obo" year, a entertained Demo- 


—_ and Whi alike ah home, = — 
on cam 8 would stop w 
Somnenal oa Whigs alfke. The general is 


popular in Georgia, and, it is said, could 
oak be elected Governor, but he says he would 
not take the office if elected unanimously. 

—Senator Piatt, of Connecticut, and Govern- 
or Hort, of Pennsylvania, who have just blos- 
somed into full public life, were in early life toil- 
ers, like most of our successfal men. Thirty 
years ago Senator Piatt was principal of an 
academy in Pennsylvania, and his predecessor in 
the same position was Henry M. Hort. On the 
same day that Mr. Hort was inaugurated Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, Mr. Platt was elected 
United States Senator from Connecticut. Gov- 
ernor Hort is said to be a very genial gentleman 
with a personal magnetism that wins the regard 
of all who a ee him. 

—Mr. J. D. WaLKER, the newly elected United 
States Senator from Arkansas, is a lawyer, about 
forty-five years old, and stands well in his State. 
He has been Circuit Judge and Solicitor-General 
of the State. During the war he commanded a 
Confederate regimen 

—It is stated in a Western paper that be- 
fore leaving Washington President Hargs ask- 
ed General Grant if he had any requests to 
make. The latter replied he had only two—that 
his wife’s brother-in-law, Mr. M. J. Cramer, min- 
ister to Denmark, and General Bapgav, United 
States consul at London, might not be disturb- 
ed. The President replied that they would not 
be, and they have not , disturbed. 

—Bishop Hows, of Reading, Pennsylvania, has 

laced on record in Lebanon a deed for the Swa- 
Institute and three tracts of land in Johns- 
town, Lebanon County. The price paid to the 
former owner, ex-Senator HariMan, was $10,500. 
The Swatara Institute will hereafter be 
ed as an E; educational institu 








yang and desire to benefit the Scottish Society 
or the Preventiop of Cruelty to Animals to a 
similar extent, since I can not reconcile it with 
my feelings to encourage, however remotely, 
the practice of vivisection.” 
_ General Grant had a curious time in Dub- 
lin. The corporation dined him with true Irish 
hospitality; but dining is something of which 
the warrior has seen every possible phase, from 
corned beef and commissary whiskey to the 
tables of the pered occupants of worm-eat- 
en thrones. Then the ancient manuscripts in 
Trinity College were displayed for him, to 
which he is said to have paid “‘no more atten- 
tion than if they were a row of old boots in a 
atry.”” One thing only seemed to awaken his 
nterest. In tie Royal Irish Acodemy there is 
reserved WoiFr’s original manuscript of the 
‘Burial of Sir John Moore,’ and the General 
stopped short before it and read it deliberately 
from beginning to end. 
—Hon. Hamitton Fise has 
in the Tribune four columns of pleasant talk on 
things social and personal, the latter chiefly on 
ublis men with whom he was brought in con- 
et during his public career. It may not be 
known to persons living out of New York that 
Mr. Fism’s house in Second Avenue is a very 
spacious one, standing in the midst of pleasant 
grounds. The writer of this paragraph has heard 
Mr. Fisq say that in his youth he had gone hunt- 
ing on the very grounds on which the house 
stands, then as woody and wild as huntsman 
could wish. ‘I am living now,” said Mr. Fisn 
to the Tribune re tative, ‘on ground for 
which I have no deed, It has been in the pos- 
session of my family for 230 years. Originally it 
was Governor STUYVESANT’S bowery, or farm. I 
acquired it through Perrus Stuyvesant the 
second, by my uncle....My grandfather and my 
father were both born in, Liberty Street, at the 
— where Maiden Lane intersects it.” At the 
reaking out of the Revolutionary war Mr. 
Fisn’s father and ALexanprer HaMILTON (after 
whom Hamitton Fisa was named), Ropertr 
Troup and others, held debates as young men 
in Columbia College on the state of the colo- 
nies. Mr. Fisa’s father was a brigade major 
early in the war, and came outa colonel. Mr. 
Fisu’s reminiscences of his career, when in the 
House of Representatives, Governor of. New 
York, United States Senator, and Secretary of 
State, are quite interesting. 
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: On the 26th ult. the President signed 


his " 
Mr, Wright’s bill proposing to lend $500 to every one 
who shoald settle in' the West ! 


and Executive Appropriation Bill, amounting to 
61 rted, and the Bit restricting 

a 

, the Post-office ‘Aysro- 
priation Bill was yo in the House.—The Honse, 
on the paseed Post-office Apgeaptietion Bill. 
J. D. Waiker was elected, on the 25th ult., by the 
re of his State, United States Senator from 








FOREIGN NEWS. 
on the 30th ult. His 


Paesmpent M‘Manon resi; 
uties was as follows: 


letter to the Chamber of 

* At the opening of this session of the Chambers the 
Sitti aaiindiion te patio Selaien, appennea to 
r ion ublic On, a to 
the cabinet ench ae might be vo bat 


without danger to 
the securi e 


ey ng ty the country. 
Trson: ews, he the pro- 
gramme my approbation, for I was icing no Ama 
spies to conscience commanded me to remain 
thful. To-day the , thinking to respond to 
the opinion of the majority of the two Chambers, pro- 
poses to in regard to high military commands, 
some measures whic!: t consider con to 
the interests of the army, and consequently to those 
of the country. I can not subscribe to them. Any 
other ministry taken from the majority would impose 
upon me the same conditions. I consider myself, 
therefore, bound to shorten the duration of the man- 
date which the National Aesembly confided to me, 
and I therefore tender oe Ranger eee In quitting 
wer I have the consola of thinking that durin 
Pn I have devoted to the service o 





been guided 
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in uence of w Ghilzais have 
commmbanel bent mst Yakoob Khan. The 
Kohistanis and Zebzais have also‘ deserted Yakoob 


ard says —— Se had Pa presse omneer e 
Matoond, n was surrounde: 
by thousands of mothe British returned and 
rescued the chiefs they 


Roberts has anc ene Ca Sevpemt, an be ie 

convinced that such disturbances will be incessant. 
has been ratified b 

translated into the Bul- 


treaty of - lating that the Russians shall 
evacuate Parkey within thirty-five days of the signa- 

Some details as to the wording of 
under discussion.—France has 
anina to Greece.—Ruossia 


against vessels from the Black Sea An 
decree is peblished in Berlin biting, i 
accordance with the proposals of the e Commit- 
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SOUTHERN CLAIMS. 
St. PeTer. “If this is the case, it will be best for them to wait—till they come up here,” 
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A FINE STRUCTURE. 2 £2 SSeS - = = = se furnishing, ornamenta- 

Tue new Capitol of E : a es Ss zs : i. es tion of grounds, ete., 

= : was $1,386,000. 

The city of Lansing, 

where this fine building 

F ; : : 3 : : is situated, became the 

: : == = te : capital of Michigan in 

beautiful and flourish- : —= = = : 1847. It was then a 

ing city of Lansing. It = a ge = small village, almost 

is built of Amherst sand- . : hidden in the “ forest 

: primeval ;” but its geo- 

graphieal ‘position won 

the day for it against 

other, and older towns. 

By a healthy and grad- 

ual increase, the village 

of a few hundred inhab- 

itants has grown into a 

prosperous city with a 

population of more than 

eight thousand souls. 

oe ane railroads. give 

maa ct cI> chhemad activity to its business. 

NY ot a gy se é It is the seat of the State 

= = Reform Schoo! and of 

nae mene : r= [= @6=6. 4 agricultural college. 

fie an gi , i ls | The dedication of the 

new Capitol drew to- 

gether a large concourse 

of people. Five ex-Gov- 

ernors of the State as- 

sisted in the ceremonies 

of the transfer of the 

: seat of government 

not a dollar is due upon foie ae ae = ‘ i from the plain wooden 

State £ : 2 SS structure which for 

many years has been in- 

3 adequate to the accom- 

= — ————— ae i ae = : ae modation of the Legis- 

tax, and the work was. - Meee 6 Pee Ft ree oe ; lature and the State 
paid for as it went on. ~ officers. 
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OUT OF HER SPHERE. 


“T can not believe that Mark Congreve fancies 
such a hoyden as Flora Gibbs.” 

“You will have to believe it, my dear, for the 
engagement is announced. Ah, Clara, if you live 
to be as old as I am, you will believe any thing of 
the fancies of men—any thing, I mean, that is 
wild and capricious and extravagant. Men nev- 
er marry the women one would select as appro- 
priate; their choice is almost invariably a disap- 
pointment to their friends. But I confess this 
affair surprises even me, Mark Congreve is so 
exceptionally refined and fastidious and esthetic, 
and Flora Gibbs is so completely ouéré and un- 
cultared.” 

“Yes, the match is absurd; you, Aunt Emma, 
may call it wild, or capricious, or extravagant ; I 
call it stupid.” 

The speakers were Mrs. Orville and her niece, 
Clara Hunt, They were busy at their embroidery 
one rainy morning in November, and feeling just 
in the mood for gossip. 

“I pity Mrs. Congreve,” continued the elder 
lady; “she had other dreams for her only son. 
There seems to have been a fatality in Mark’s 
return from Europe six months Before his moth- 
er. She is expected now, so Delia writes, by the 
next steamer. What changes she will find! Let 
me think: it is hardly more than four months 
since Mrs. Gibbs and Flora came to M——, and 
positively they have ehanged the tone of the town. 
Mrs. Congreve used to say that of all provincial 
circles our circle of M——- embodied most refine- 
ment, most culture. We had not one inharmo- 
nious element until this jarring encroachment of 
the Gibbses. ‘To think that Flora should be actu- 
ally admitted into our set! That is Dr. Erwin’s 
fault; he is slightly obtuse on some subjects, and 
I suppose it has never occurred to him that his 
mistaken kindness has put the girl entirely out 
of her sphere.” 

While this conversation continued, the Novem- 
ber cain that had promised to last for a day 
ceased suddenly, like an April shower ; the clouds 
were breaking away, and with the clearing of the 
storm footsteps sounded along the wooden walk 
that skirted the villa terraces of M——. The 
gate of the Orville villa was opened; a clear, 
ringing, decidedly loud but not harsh voice was 
heard saying, “‘ Down, Fido, down! Jack, lie down 
at the gate! do you.hear, Sir? Don’t come a step 
further.” The door-bell rang; a visitor was an- 
nounced: “ Miss Gibbs.” 

“Show her into the library,” said Mrs. Orville. 
“ And Clara, my dear, remain ; we will receive her 
quite informally.” 

Flora Gibbs entered, and was greeted with 
amiable politeness by the ladies, but with decided 
animosity by the lap-dogs, which sprang from their 
rugs at their mistress’s feet ; Prince, the tiny ter- 
rier, barking and leaping, and Canute, the Dan- 
die Dinmont, shaking his flossy head and protrud- 
ing his sharp little tongue with unfeigned disdain 
and enmity. After the salutations this uprising 
of the beasts was explained, for Flora produced 
from under her tippet a white kitten, and pre- 
sented it to Mrs. Orville. 

“Mamma told me,” she said, “ how you fancied 
our white kittens the day you so kindly called, 
when she was ill and I was away in New York.” 
Mrs. Orville glanced nervously at her niece, who 
fortunately was engrossed with a tangle in her 
embroidery silk. The visit to Mrs. Gibbe—one 
solely of curiosity—had been made without the 
knowledge of Clara. “And this has no spot of 
color excepting one coffee-colored dot on the fore- 
head and five ecoffee-colored hairs in the tip of 
the tail. But I fear poor pussy is not congenial.” 
And she laughed merrily at the comical attitude 
of the unsophisticated little animal, which, havi: 
been placed on the floor, put up her back as wel 
as a young thing could, and opened her round 
eyes in full fire upon her sudden foes. 

“You are fond of animals, Miss Gibbs,” said 
Clara, languidly. 

“Oh, very—of domestic animals, at least ; they 
are so easily trained, and they are such affection- 
ate creatures.” 

“You do not agree with Victor Hugo, then,” 
said Mrs. Orville, in her tone of voice exaltée, “ or 
his argument why his hero loved the bear more 
than the dog, because its affectionate approach to 
man was from ‘the greater distance ?’” 

“T have not read, or at least I do not remem- 
ber, that passage of Victor Hugo,” said Miss Gibbs. 
“ But no, I have never tried to tame a wild ani- 
mal, unless you call a man an animal. I tried to 
tame @ man once.” 

“ Ah, indeed,” both ladies gasped at a breath. 
“ Let us know the process.” 

“The process was lost, for I did not succeed. 
I tried to tame a raving poet to calm prose, but 
he eluded me; indeed, he conquered me, for I 
deprecate his roving life, but I read hisiverses.” 

“TI sup you allude to Vincent Merl?” said 
Clara, with the air of one who knows far more of 
the subject mentioned than the initiative speaker. 
And Mrs. Orville—with a frigid stare at the im- 
pulsive girl, who had taken Canute into her lap 
and held him, now docile, on one knee, with the 
passive kitten, evidently meditative of an hon- 
orable on the other—changed the subject 
hair ot! an abrupt, “ You spent October in 
New York, Miss Gibbs. I imagine the season 
was sufficiently inaugurated to make the musi- 
cales, the autumnal races, and the art galleries 

ive.” 

Miss Gibbs hesitated an instant, and blushed. 
Then, with a perfectly confiding look into the 
matronly face of Mrs. Orville, who she felt would 
comprehend the circumstance, she answered, 

: “I had not a very long time to stay, 
and I spent most of my time in shopping.” 

“T should have thought,” said Miss Clara, “that 
you would have preferred to send your orders to 
A——’s and S——’s and R——’s, and then you 
would not have lost your visit.” 

“ Oh, I did not lose my visit,” said Miss Gibbs, 
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amusements.” 

When, soon after this, Miss Gibbs made 
adieux, the ladies broke into disparaging 
ment. 


middle—so rustic! The idea of 
being in New York and never to a thing! 
Evidently, from her own , her trousseau 


then the indelicaey of her allusion to Vincent 
Merl!” 

“ And what shall I do with this detestable kit- 
ten 2” said Mrs. Orville, piteously. “I hardly 
dare to have it servants’ tongues are 
” nen m lik some A Emma, 

“Tt was scarcely like unt *¢ 
said Clara, “to be so your guard when you 
made your visite de cérémonie.” Mrs. Orville 


quailed slightly, but a glance at her niece re-as- 


sured her. 

“T had to admire something, you know,” she 
said, apologetically, “and I chanced upon the kit- 
tens because they were evidently the and pe- 


nates. Now what shall I do with this wretched 
animal? The idea of taking me at my word!” 

“ Credulity is so vulgar !” said Miss Clara, with 
one of those liar intonations that always 
grated upon the nerves of the elder lady. “ But 
then,” she added, sympathetically, “what could 
you expect otherwise of such people ?” 

‘* Now let us hasten,” said the aunt, “and have 
our walk while the rain is stayed.” And the 
two ladies departed to their dressing-rooms to 
cloak themselves. 

Meanwhile Miss Gibbs had reached her own 
home, and was describing her visit. 

“Do you know, dear mamma, it was rather an 
effort to me to call. But I knew I ought to go, 
and uow I am glad that I have been. They are 


costume—I did not like to examine it too closely, 
but I know it was exquisite. They are “ 


you, 
“ And you love me as well as ever, dear Mark ? 
Quite sure that you do?” - : 
“ Better every day, my darling wife.” 
“ And you think that I am improving a little ?” 
“Improving? In what way ?” 
“Tn my manners.” 


Mark stared incredulously. “My dear child,” 
he said, “‘I did not know that any man- 
ners.” He was smiling, but looked very 


grave. 

“Oh, don’t say that, Mark. I know I had none 
at first—none for a long time, perhaps; but 
Se ee ee en ee 

iy” 


“Yes, I am wonderfully happy. I did not 
know, two years ago, that a human being could 
be so happy as Tam now. Happy in your love, 
dear Mark! But I am disappointed that you 
have not observed a change, for ’'ve-been study- 
ing very hard for three months, and all on one 
subject—manners. Your mother has given me a 
great many hints; and then—I have a model.” 

“And who is your model in this profound 
study, Flossie ?” 

ae hy, 1 Lady Alice, of course.” 

ly Alice was a young Englishwoman, high- 
raed sod gale Riek or ae elder Mrs. 
Congreve, who, during a winter’s residence in an 
Italian city, had become 
this scion of nobility—an orp not rich, but 
amiable and elegant in the extreme, and with a cast 
- ree to pero rendered her thorough- 
y charming. “ An ideal daughter-in-law,” thought 
Mrs. a5 a “—« ee indeed was her disap- 
pointment when, pea Lady Alice 

‘for at 


to accompany her across welve- 
month’s visit. to upon her 
arrival that her son had ed into a matri- 
monial engagement with a of complete- 
ly opposite endowments. “A warm-hearted, af- 
fectionate, simple-souled creature,” said Mrs. Con- 
greve, leniently ; adding silently, with many a 
— she constantly = on my taste.” 
first winter after Mark’s Mrs. 


Congreve spent with Lady Alice in New York and 





you 
peated to you the other day, and you it so 
ith entinns, those wine Wards 


d turned abruptly to his papers. Flora stood 


a strange, light—yes, and flashes of flame. 
I fear the workmen’s behind the great 
factory under the church hill are burning. Come 
and look—quick !” 

He was at her side in an instant. “ An alarm- 
ing fire,” he said, gravely, “and we are poorly 
provided to meet it—only two weak engines work- 
ed manually. I must go there at once.” 

“T will go with you,” said Flora; and before 
he had exchanged his slippers for boots and 
drawn on his overcoat she was ready. 

They went hand in hand down the steep hill 
road to the village; and silently, for they were 
absorbed in watching the flames that spread with 
fearful rapidity, now sweeping upward in glowing 
sheets, and now with forked tongues of flame 


found the immediate in 
a ange 
giving improvised | $ men, women, and 
ov frags yon i 
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gennins Neste tam’ scene. 


desperate fight. 
Meanwhile Lady Alice and Mrs. Congreve had 
driven down to witness the intense scene. Mark 


pot 
then, in response to her half- 
expressed desire, he offered to conduct Lady Alice 
to a nearer point of view. 


pap saa) . a word, by the 
subtle magnetism beautiful 
turned from the “ welll” eal: conead. 
trated his Alice. 

There she stood in her jue costume, the 
plumed em with its pepe wave cresting 


“How strange and wild this.is!” she murmur- 
ed. “One can realize how Nero in his mad car- 











to his mother’s sigh that a jar upon her taste 

ssede. sotendioty toate ‘waa at this mo 
ment when he directed the calm cold. to 
oo tdigie tir nil Regetsssou ine « Lady 
in avakening attention ther unataaabe * moi 

augmented een of { 

ence. Who knows what mae. 
&@ man’s most perfect ? Ef ever one dis. 
cordant clash swept across harmony 


self- server. The men drank ly, 
but not unconsciously of the. rare 
Mrs. Mark Congreve was grat 


“Ts wife ?” asked ‘ 
that—your pay Ais, in 


voice. “I did not her.” ' 

Mark yielded paps oo to a weak misgiv. 
ing; then his love rallied. © y 

“Yes, there is Flora,” he answered, “heart 
and soul helping. My wife’s attitude reproves 
me. By-and-by I must go into the fight, and help 
these brave fellows.” 

ne “ for fasci-- 
nating as the wild scene is, I should not expose 
your mother to the heat and glare any longer by 
the delay.” 

She spoke in her own silvery accents, but Mark 
felt by her altered manner in returning to the 
carriage that he had displeased her. 

He forgot the displeasure in the ardor with 
which he added his. part to the labor’ of that 
dreadful night. Not until daybreak ‘were the 
flames stayed, and the most populous quarter of 
the town lay in ruins. 

When husband and wife met again in their 
own home they rushed to each other with the im- 
pulsive embrace of anxious affection. Many ques- 
tions of mutual concern there were to ask, and 


Flora said, fondly, “ Dear Mark, you are so kind 


and brave! I knew last nit you would do what 
you could.” 

“TI only followed my good angel,” he said. 
Baten always wish to do as you do. We are 
one s 


ity had been paid for 
bestirred 


fore, and probably would bem ce ol 
ly w not: irty years 
again, especially if they were provided to meet it, 
resolutions were adopted for the purchase and 
establishment of two steam-engines, and in June 
a grand bazar was held for three days for the 
purpose of raising money to perfect these plans. 
On the closing evening of the bazar there was 
to be a ball, a strawberry féte, and the award of 
@ prize to the Queen of Love and Beauty. 
' The prize attracted universal interest; it was 
an arm-chair, silk embroidery of a pattern of deep 
blue morning-glories on a golden ground, and su- 
perbly. mounted in ebony and lazuli. Its 
price was covered by four hundred tickets, and 
each purchaser, allowed to buy but one ticket, 
had the privilege to drop into the ballot-box on 
the night of the award the name of the woman 
to whose possession of the treasure his judgment 
gave choice. There were, as every one well 
knew, but three actual competitors, although, of 


course, room was given for votes; but 
the weight of election lay between beautiful 
Lady Alice, the sweet Mrs. Harte, the minister’s 


wife, and Mamie Kent, a rustic belle of the vil- 


lage. 
Flora felt exceedingly anxious to know which 
of these names her husband would write. She 


Mrs. Harte. 
The evening came, and the hour for the award 


past, sr, fy : 
Why was it that Flora trembled and 
felt faint as she watched the groups gather in the 
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, but it is without earnest- 
All earnest French Catholics are strong- 


. ” the ved “ 
sed Sho beloved noraiiet, Rane Father Hracrermn will be ss 


stand in heaven as high as Heads.” And in so- 











The health of Mr. 
not — ¢ his p 
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os ey part of the winter in Mentone, France. 








which had since become world- 
in: Newcastle five years ago.”” M 
Sanxzy stated that at the close of the “ recent 
in America, Mr. Moopy felt the need 
to their separation for a 


It is a noticeable fact that at the Unitarian 





¢ laity, and Mr. Moopy was the 
the lay element in the 


t Year-Book for the United States 
ummaries 


the ber of baptisms in 

total number of communicants 
“ on 

ee Ee San. 








ulation adhering to an 
faith at the ratio of 
communicant. 


one form of Christian 
ree adherents. to each 


n the religious condition of the State of New 
York, to the official census for 1875. 
There are 6820 o in the entire com- 
monwealth, and church edifiees; the sit- 
ti eee Se as Oe Saree eee 
bers 1,177,470. churches, with the 
on which are valued at $101,105, 765 ; 
the sum of is paid an in sala- 
ries to the . All these are free of the 
peop. In the leading denominations 
ene saat B  coniote Bolas ore; 
estant Episcopal fan ; Reformed Dutch, 
109,815; Co 107,847; Luther- 
ane, 7,781. In communicants these same denom- 
i rank as follows: aa 900 ; 
09,972; Presb: 128,608 ; 


‘Baptists, 109,972 ; yierians, 
Bisa: Retormed aed, 35,397 iatberene 


There is an absurd report in circulation that 
Lzo XIIL. will call another Ecumenical Council. 
The Vatican Council has not 
its re-assembling, theref a 
present Pope, will be one of the most pro 


of coming events. ¢ Council of Trent, which 
was summoned by Paut III., was contin- 
ued under Juiivs outlasted his life and the 


lives of Marcet.us Il, and Pavt TV., was con- 
vened again by Prvs IV., and clased by him. Its 
first session was held December 13, eb ite 
last December 4, 1563, thus covering a period of 
eighteen years, 

The scheme of Catholic colonization in the 
Western and Pacific States of our Union, already 
noticed in this Intel 


are two 
and 


West, there would a vast improvement of 
their morals, and of the morals of the cities also. 
held January 
ristian Asso- 
The re- 


Dr. Taomson’s Sunday afternoon Bible 
largely attended; and lectures, a 





- Christians living in China are devoting them- 
selves to the cure of the opium habit. 

which was early in 
of its exist- 


patients. Two 
European seemed a ye cher cg Chris- 
Son Servis waa at the hospital. "The ef 
measure upon the 


ren ‘ekin is sajd to be excel- 
en 
The probable of the overture on 


Its effect will be to reduce the number of 
commissioners to the Assembly sent by numer- 
ous Presbyteries. It is feared that the reunion 


in a letter to the New 


and ne it would ultimately lead to the for- 
mation of several General Assemblies. Alread 

ablished at San Francisco, inti- 
result is probable.’ 





On the 1st of January, of this year, the new 
lectionary of the Church of England came into 
use. It is the fruit of the Jabors of a royal com- 
mission appointed ten years ago to revise the 
rubrics, and has been sanctioned by Parliament. 

n STANLEY in a recent sermon thus com- 
mends it: “It omits ——— and horrible 
detail, historical accounts, lon; ——_. and 
details of ceremonial and social law, more inter- 
esting to a student than suitable for the ears of 
a mixed wonmeatlen, and, on the other hand, 
it gives ons of the Scripture which have 
been omitted from the old lessons. The ar- 
ran; ents are now such as to bring what 
might be called an outline of the whole Bible 
annually before the whole congregation, and to 
lead to a more intelligent study of the Script- 
ures. 





which religious publications are distributed - 
pry In making such distribution a fot 
of $25,000 has been incurred, which will be met 
by special donations. 


The number of clerical members of the Eng- 
lish Church ps a aa main-stay of the ritual 
ists, is now 2500; the lay 

During the past year the Union has been 


The onalists have in London 307 
ministre eed fa the metropolis and its suburbs 
243 The ministers in England and Wales 





active. 


the advantage of the Nonconformists. 





number 2473; the total of ministers at home and 
in Con tional missions abroad is 3426: of 
these axe pastors. The amount by 
these churches in 1878 for home, foreign, and 
colonial missions was £179,163. -ane chap- 
els were opened in Great Britala and Ireland 
during the year. 


The more exact statistics of the provisio 
made in England for religious worsh aoe to 
TAKER’s Almanac for 1879 states that the State 


rehes 
27,000 places of worship and sittings. 
In the following table of aitth os aan of the 
figures are from official documents: 








This is probably a more exact statement than 
has hitherto been published. 





THE CABOOL BAZAR. 


An English traveller who visited Cabool some 
years ago thus describes the lively scene present- 
ed in our sketch on page 183: “The entrance 
into Cabool was by a narrow street, presenting to 
the view a scene of the most busy description. 
The numerous shops, little better than sheds, ex- 
hibited fruit not only surprising for its beauty, 
but for its i abundance; melons and 


pes out of number, and this display continued 
‘or some distance, Cabool ha been ‘long fa- 
mous for its fruits, more pa rly grapes, 


pomegranates, apricots, peaches, pears, apples, 
quinces, jujubes, damsons, almonds, and walnuts, 
all of which are found in immense quantities, as 
well as the orange, citron, amlook, and sugar-cane, 
which are peculiar to a warm climate, and are 
brought from nm. Other articles are also 
presented for sale. Cooks are preparing kabobs, 
and confectioners sweetmeats; cutlers and far- 
riers, guns, swords, and horse-shces ; silk-mercers, 
dealers in carpets, furs, lace, chintz, saddlery, etc. 
—all are attentive to their several occupations. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 





It is no wonder the ivy clings so tightly to the rocky 
wall, Ty probably wakes holes to siim® by. It has 
ten drills, you remember. 





A music-seller announces in his window a comic 
song, “ Thou hast loved and left me,” for ten cents. 


Acountry subecriber sends us the following atrocious 
copundram: Why is a man who looks st Barnum’s 
like an ancient emperor ?—Because he sees 

, the great. 


After all the slanders perpetrated net the oyster, 
that interesting bivalve has pend genek by the 
church and liquidated the inevitable “ debt.” 


Aunt Dorothy wants to know If billiard matches are 
any better for home use than the old-fashioned ones. 














An Irishman telle of a fight in which there was only 
one whole nose left in the crowd, and that belonged to 
the tea-kettle, 


atte wd J blacksmith ont West put upa notice: ““No 
hosses Sunday except sickness and death.” 








An orator declaring that Fortune knocked at every 
man's door once, an old Irishman said, “ When she 
knocked at mine I must have been out.” 





“See how I ride o’er the raging mane!” exclaimed 
the man who was thrown over his horse's head into a 
ditch on the other side of the fence. 





The father of a St. Louis bride presented his son-in- 
law with 80,000 head of cattle. “‘ Pa 
ed his daughter when she heard of it, 
kind of you ; Charley’s awfully fond of ox-tail soup.” 


A poor Irishman, acrowd of h- 
of eed teen etna trait: 
« ne ee “Oh,” he remarked, 
“T’ll stop to see that, for we carry them to be buried in 
our country.” 








An Irishman to his companion, on obdeerv- 
ing a lady pass: “ ever see 80 a wom- 
an as that before?” “ vs theother, ‘ Both- 
erashen | I seen 4 woman as as two of her put to- 
gether, so I have.” 





tunes,” said a fellow to.a brisk brunette; “give me 
, Mr. White, how sud- 





A corset-maker out of work thus vented her com- 
t: “Shame shonld be without bread—!I 
ve stayed the stomachs of thousands.” 


“ Mother,” said a little equare-built urchin sbout 
five years old, .E don’t the teacher make me mon- 
itor sometimes ? can lick every boy in my class but 
one. 


. 








“Have \ eptmne da FB meebo ck twa 
person. 0, by * bu e 
a father in jail.” — 


“Your late husband, madam—” began her lawyer. 
BS, AR SO ey 
now usu ‘ r] 
charitable widow. 


and, her feet says to her friend, “‘ My dear, 
Se pr iaren Panine mia 


eral gg the “do think my slippers 
will At you ?” mobs tlk 20, my darling, if you wil! 
put of them. 
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WHEN THE TIDE GOES OUT. 


Fut white moon upon a waste of ocean, 
High full tide upon the sandy shore; 
motion, 


to ocean, none delaying 
For man’s profit, pleasuring, or doubt— _ 
Backward to their source, not one wave straying ; 
And the tide is out. 
Some One calls the soul @er life’s dark ocean, 
When its tide breaks high the land, 
And it listens. with such emotion 
As the “called” alone can understand— 
Listens, hastens to its source of being, 
Leaves the sands of Time without a doubt, 
While we sadly wait, as yet but seeing 
That the tide is out. 





(Begun in Haurre’s Weexty No. 1187.) 


VIXEN. 


By MISS M. E. BRADDON, 


Avruon or “Dean Men's Suors,” “ Hostaces 10 
Forrunsz,” “Ax Oren Verpiot,” ETO0., ETO. 





CHAPTER XXV.—{ Continued.} 
THE OWNER OF BULLFINCH. 


Tae duchess’s visit put Mrs. Carmichael in 
wr ares with all the world, but especially with 
ick Vawdrey. She sent him an invitation 
to her next dinner, and when her husband seem- 
ed inclined to strike his name out of her list, she 
defended her right of selection with a courage 
that was almost i 
“T can’t understand your motive for asking 
this fellow,” the captain said, with a blacker look 
than his wife had ever before seen on his coun- 


tenance. 

“Why should I not ask him, Conrad? I have 
known him ever since he was at Eton, and the 
dear squire was very ‘fond of him.” 

* Tf you are going to choose your acquaintance 
in accordance with the taste of your first hus- 
band, it will be rather a bad look-out for your 
second,” said the captain. 

What objection can you have to Roderick ?” 

“T can have, and I have, a very strong objec- 
tion to him. But Iam not going to talk about it 
yet awhile.” 

“But, Conrad, if there is any thing I ought to 
know—” began Mrs. Carmichael, alarmed. 

“When I think you ought to know it, you will 
be told it, my dear Pamela, In the mean time 
allow me to have my own opinion about Mr. 
Vawdrey.” 

“ But, Conrad, in dear Edward’s time he used 
to come to this house whenever he liked, as if he 
had been a near relation. And he is the duchess’s 
nephew, remember ; and when he marries Lady 
Mabel, and the duke dies, he will be one of the 
largest land-owners in South Hampshire.” 

“Very weli, let him come to your dinner. It 
can make very little difference.” 

“Now you are offended, Conrad,” said Mrs. 
Carmichael, with a deprecating air. 

“No, I am not offended; but I have my own 
opinion as to your wisdom in giving any encour- 
agement to Mr. Vawdrey.” 

This sounded mysterious, and made Mrs. Car- 
michael uncomfortable. But she was determined 
not to offend the duchess, who had been so par- 
ticularly gracious, and who had sent Captain and 
Mrs. Carmichael a card for a dinner to be given 
early in January. 

So Roderick got his invitation, and accepted it 
with friendly promptitude. He was master of 
the hounds now, and a good many of his days 
were given up to the pleasures of the hunting- 
field. He was an important person in his way, 
full of business; but he generally found time to 
drop in for half an hour on Mrs. Carmichael’s 
Tuesday afternoons, to lounge with his back 
againet the massive oaken chimney-breast and 
talk to Violet or pat Argus while the lady visit- 
ors gossiped and tittered over their tea-cups. 

This last dinner of Mrs, Carmichael’s was to 
take place a few days before Christmas, and was 
to be given in honor of a guest who was coming 

to spend the holidays at the Abbey House. The 
guest was Captain Carmichael’s Irish friend, Lord 
Mallow, the owner of Bullfinch. 

Vixen’s heart gave an indignant bound when 
she heard that he was coming. 

“ Another person for me to hate,” she said to 
herself, almost despairingly. “Iam becoming a 
mass of envy, hatred, and malice, and all unchar- 
itableness.” : : 

Lord Mallow had spent the early morning of 
life in the army, it appeared, a younger son, with 
no particular expectations. He and Captain Car- 
michael had been brother officers. But the fell 
sergeant, Death, had promoted Patrick Hay to his 
elder brother's heritage, and he had surrendered 
a subaltern’s place in a line regiment to become 
Viscount Mallow, and the owner of a fine stretch 
of fertile hill and valley in County Cork. He 
had set up at once as the model landlord, eager 
for his tenantry’s welfare, full of advanced ideas, 
ee ee ae vee of radi- 
calism. the Irish Church had not been dises- 
tablished before Lord Mallow went into Parlia- 
tree. Protestant, and loyal to the Church of Eng- 


land in his own person—so far as such loyalty 
may be testified by regular attendance at divine 





death. He quoted the outrages "s 
reign, the cruelties of Cromwell’s ‘sok the 
savagery of Ginkle, as if those been 
inflicted y, and the House 


shouldered, robust, and a trifle clumsy in 

and rode fourteen stone. Hehad a good-looking 
Irish face, — blue eyes, black hair, white 
teeth, bushy whiskers, and a complexion inclin- 
ing to rosiness. 

“ He is the perfection of a commonplace young 
man,” Vixen said, when she talked him over with 
her mother on the day of his arrival at the Abbey 
House. 

“Come, Violet, you must admit that he is very 
handsome,” remonstrated Mrs. Carmichael, who 
was sitting before her dressing-room fire with her 
feet on a fender stool of her own crewel-work, 
waiting for Pauline to commence the important 
ceremony of dressing for dinner. “I think I 
never saw a finer set of teeth, and of course at 
his age they must all be real.” 

“ Unless he has had a few of the original ones 
knocked out in the hunting-field, mamma. They 
go over a many stone walls in Ireland, you 
know, and he may have come to grief.” 

“If you would only leave off talking in that 
horrid way, Violet. He is a very agreeable young 
man. How he enjoyed a cup of tea after his 
journey, instead of wanting soda-water and bran- 
dy! Conrad tells me he has a lovely place near 
Mallow—on the slope of a hill, sheltered on the 
north with pine woods; and I believe it is coget 
the prettiest parts of Ireland—so green and 
tile and sweet, and such a happy peasantry.” 


“T think I’d better leave you to dress for din- | 


ner, mamma. You like a clear hour, and it’s 
nearly half past six.” 

“True, love; you may ring for Patline. I 
have been wavering between my black andhiaize 
and my amethyst velvet, but I think I shall de- 
te a What are you going to 
wear 

“T?—oh, any thing. The dress I wore last 

t.”” 

“ My love, it. is positively dowdy. Pray wear 
something better in honor of Lord Mallow. There 
is the dress you had for my wedding,” suggested 
Mrs. Carmichael, blushing. ‘ You look lovely in 


“ Marima, do you think I am to make a 


bears 
the stamp of what it was made for. I’m afraid 
it will have to rot in the wardrobe where it hangs. 
If it were woolen, the moths would inevitably 
have it; but I suppose, as it is silk, it will sur- 
vive the chai of time, and some day it will 
be made into chair covers, and fature generations 
of Tempests will point to it as a relic of my great- 
aunt Violet.” 

“T never heard any thing 
Mrs. Carmichael, fretfully. ‘It was Theodore’s 
chef-@ ceuvre, and ho-doubt I shall have to pay an 
awful price for it.” 

“ Ah, mamma, we are continually doing things 
for which we have to pay an awful price,” said 
Vixen, with one of her involuntary bursts of bit- 
ter sadness, 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
SOMETHING LIKE A RIDE. 


Ir was impossible to go on hating Lord Mallow 
forever. He was a man whose overflowing good 
nature would have conciliated the bitterest foe, 
could that enemy have been exposed long 
to its softening influence. He came upon 
dull daily life of the Abbey House like a burst 
of sudden sunshine on a gloomy plain. The long 
winter evenings, when there was no company, 
had been sorely oppressive to Vixen. Out of re- 
spect to her mother she had kept her place in 
the drawing-room, reading, or working at some 
uninteresting strip of point lace, which she had 
no hope of ever finishing, though it had been 
petet i for his church. Captain 
Carmic! newspapers or the quarterlies, 
or paced the room thoughtfully at intervals. He 


little music, whereupon Violet went to the piano 

and played her scanty recollections of Mozart or 

Beethoven—all “tuny” 

her; or 1 asid Sp-aimaite aaitimay scnelon 
r; or i to a 

or two, to order, in tag) thw om 4 

which had a thri 


notice of these efforts, and even her mother’s | itself. 


praises were not enthusiastic. “Very sweet, very 
nice,” was the most Vixen ever heard from those 
maternal lips as she closed the piano. 


eee 


so absurd,” cried |. 





But here was Lord Mallow, passionately fond 
of music and singing, and the beauties of nature, 
ings that appeal to the sensitive Hiber- 

nian character. It seemed a Violet 


night wondering at her own amiabilit; 
“To think that I sentimental duets 
with him!” she said to “The man who 
Bullfinch.” 
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breakfast. “We must try to amuse him some- 
how. ” 


“T don't think I have much to do with it,” 
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for opening gates, little feet daintily 
ent-leather, but no spur.’ She loved 
too well to run a needle into his sleek 
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he had just taken a prize at Islington and 
inclined to be bumptious about it; Arion, toss- 


nodding his long bony head, and swaying his 
drawn neck up and down in a half-sa' half- 
scornful manner, as if he were at war socie- 





staircase, glorious in the 
winter sunlight. He thought her the perfection 
of a woman—nay, more than a woman, a goddess. 
Diana, the divine huntress, must have looked so, 
he fancied. He ran forward to mount her on the 
fidgety Arion ; but honest old Bates was too quick 


crest. a 
“ Dear horse,” she m 
membering those winter 


“ Yet life goes on somehow without our beloved 


or 


ht Violet. 
l-face saddened at the 
and she 
silence. 


ws Vixen, 
You have chosen me for your 


chievous 
guide, and all you have to do is to follow.” 


win tenn mang nnn ah oi Shime ee ne 


slong the: shrubberied. vein. 
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ber like it, and hd. was destined ‘to carry 
this in his : | 
ped Farha 9 shades 
rying with a ‘indescribable f 
Tee snd poste seh Saree 
gray of the read eee — 
mysterious wintry growths.of toad-st 
ness which pervaded: the thicker portions of the 
wood, as of some mystic under-world—half shad 
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er nor -way that flying 
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in the rear of the other two, 


‘grimly, and humming a little song 


Geschich' 
immer 


“ Es ist eine alte 
Doch bleibt es 


to himself 
Heine’s : 


{ro nz continuzp.) 





THE MORTON COMMANDERY 
RECEPTION. 


H. Scuapr, Gam 


den; Joun Coars, Sword-Bearer ; H. 
Standard-Bearer; Jonny Gassner, 


the 29th ult. It is no exaggeration to say 


nearly 15,000 ladies and 
ent. So completely was 


BLancHarp, War. 
PADELFORD, 


were pres- 


the space occupied 


that dancing until after midnight was scarcely 


The grand entrée took place 


o’clock, Eminent 
Pisce ge ng? 
cent. — waving 
the knights, the 


Taken 


cess. An 


at a little after ten 
Sir Wau F. 


The scene on the floor was magnifi- 
umes and glittering arms of 
uniforms of the militia- 


r, the reception was a decided suc- 
ion of it is given on page 129. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 






Some Mr. Groner W. Tryon, Jun., 
of Philadelphia pt blished.a Manual of American - 
Marine ' one volume, il- 
lustrated by s plates. He 
has now & much more ve 
work of the same general nature, in the form of 
a 


an in 
8 and 





The January number of the American Journal 


rts that serious 
rity -ol Pacific slope 


is killing 
trees in 


y, this to include 


informed them 






consisting of ten series of from three to five vol- 
umes each. There will be from six hundred to 
fe hundred maps, with many illustrations. 

work will be issued in weekly parts, and will 


robably require three years for its completion. 

course it is bable that by the time the 
work is finished the earlier numbers will be 
obsolete. 





Mr. C. J. Marnarp, of Newtonville, publishes 
a —- Benge on of his quarto —— on the 
——e somew ts original 
and now including the water and po 
Eastern North America. Several plates 
embellish the volume, among 

of colored heads of various s 
of land birds, accompanied by views of the 

sternum and trachea. 


The Bulletins of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoo continue to be issued with great rapidi- 
ty. ¢ have recently noticed one containing an 
account of the zoological results of the 
on board the Coast Survey steamer sand 
we now have a very valuable contribution 


physical science in the eighth number of the fifth 
volume, embracing descriptions of the sounding 
machine, water bottle, and detacher used by 
Lieutenan ander Siesszz, U.8.N. Com- 
mander SiasBez was charged with this duty dur- 
ing the cruise in the winter of 1877-78, and made 
a number of very important modifications of the 
BELKNAP ~~ aoe oa ge ec a out- 
nal apparatas o ILLIAM 

The American modifications, how- 


— have but little of the ss, ae 


em t of the wire. In nt 
there seems to be little left to be desired in the 
| of and portability. 
water intended for collecting sam- 
ples of the water at any point between the sur- 
and the , also exhibits many improve- 
ments on the apparatus for the same 


It is announced that PetzrMAnn’s Mittheilun- 
will hereafter be edited by Dr. E. Brum, with 
. LINDEMAN as assistant editor. Dr. Ben is 
well known as of the Gotha firm, and especially 
as having red the very valuable annual re- 
aad for on the population of 
eearth. Dr. Lovpeman is the secretary of the 
Bremen phical Society. It is, therefo 
to be ho that the interests of geograph 
meee will be maintained under the new super- 
on. 





Much interest has been excited in Europe by 
the statement of some American whalers just 
returned from the Arctic Ocean that the natives 


at a Russian man-of-war was 
frozen in near 


been pro; 
RIAKOFF, which is expec 

¥ Te Oe en en roceed 
rectly north with the hope of passing t 

the straits as soon as are 


year. 





The use of a paper dome for an astronomical 
observatory is a novelty in modern architectn 
although, according to Professor Grezner, o 
Troy, under whose supervision this has been 
pence -gag a | ime op to answer a satisfacto' 
purpose, e dome is ah with an ou 
side diameter of twenty-nine 


ering is of 
Warens & 


and the cov- 
Messrs. E. 


of paper 


boa! 

The entire weight of the dome and ap’ 
nances, as completed, is about 4000 poun I 
can be easily revolved by a moderate pressure 
without the aid of machinery. 


The sum of 120,000 francs has lately been grant- 
ed by the French government to the French Cen- 
-tral of Meteorology. 


An unusual impetus has been given to scien- 
tific matters in Europe by the summaries of prog- 
ress published in the } journals during the 
year 


Son foe the construc 








in a series of ex- 

riments at his observatory in the Albanese 
Mountains, has found that the present activit; 
of Vesuvius, even at so great a distance, coul 
be distinctly aj 





rt of the Libra- 
the total num- 


As heretofore, the principal sources of supply 


bes peed mean orca 


pamph. 
by 





of the Capitol, and certain squares to the cast 
of it. The last-mentioned spot would be most 


convenient for members. of but it is 
thought probable that the expense of the site 
would be not Jess than a million dollars, whereas 
Judiciary Square is al the pro of the 


government. The proposition of ex! the 
Capitol building for the reception of the Ubrary 
‘has in a measure been given up, although it 
— that whenever the new building may 
prepared at least 50,000 volumes boy mgr for 
constant and immediate reference will be left in 
the old library. 


The of the California. salmon presented 
by the United States Fish Commission to the 
Society of Acclimatation of Paris have been di- 
vided among several hatching establishments, 
partly belonging to members of the society and 
py to public establishments, among which 

the laboratory of the Col of France. A 
1 portion of these has tarned over 
to the Administration des Ponts et des Chaussées, 
which is specially occupied in measures bona 
toward the restocking of the a waters 
France. They have been the aquarium 
of the Trocadéro, under special charge of M. 
PrerRE CaRBONNIER, the director of the aqua- 
tium, and a very disti ed. fish-culturist. 
It had not been decided the society at the 
latest advices where the young would be intro- 
duced, though it is probable they will be divid- 
¥ among the waters of the Hérault, Rhone, and 

onne, 





PETERMANN’S Mittheilungen for December con- 

tains a very interesting and elaborate report u 

the subject of chartography at the Exhibi- 

tion, which may be considered as representing 

— state of our knowledge-on the sub- 
ec 





A new number of the Quarterly Bulletin of 
the Nuttall Ornithological Club is commenced 
with January, 1879, and, like*ite 

contains many articles of great interest in re- 
open to geographical distribution and faunal 
lists of species, notices of albinism, melanism, 
the first plumages of American birds, etc. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


A srranors from the country making a tour through 
Fulton and Washington markets at this season would 
be astonished not only at the inconvenient old build- 
ings, and the often untidy aspect of the interiors, but 
at the immense quantity of meat displayed, and the 
variety of fruits and exposed for sale in 
midwinter. Probably no other markets in the world 
exhibit snch a variety of rarities out of their season. 
Early vegetables come to the New York market from 
all parts of the country, and, as luxuries, command a 
fancy price. Many of these come from the South, but 
some of the very first arrivals are from the North. 
Fresh rhubarb, large, tender, and white, comes as 
early as January from a farm near Quebec; in March 
it is sent from Long Island. All through the winter 
cacambers come from Boston; but not many people 
can afford to eat Boston cucumbers in January, for 
they cost at wholesale six dollars a dozen. are 
also sent to our market from other places, but these 
are inferior in quality, and do not command so high 
8 price. Boston lettuce is crisp and white, and the 
best radishes come from the same city. Among other 
vegetables which are seen in our market in winter or 
early spring, far in advance of their season, are toma- 
toes from Nassau and Bermuda ; onions, potatoes, and 
beets from Bermuda; asparagus from South Carolina, 
Virginia, Maryland, and, later in the season, from Long 
Island ; peas, in January and February, from New Or- 
Jeans and from Florida, while in April they come from 
Maryland; string-beans from Florida; turnips from 
Charleston; and Baltimore spinach is always in the 
market. The largest supply of caulifiowe: during 
the winter comes from Long Island; but about the 
first of February it is sent from France, as also are 


artichokes. These luxuries and many others in the | 


line are almost always obtainable in New 
York by those who seek novelties for their table, and 
have money enough to pay for them. And the same 
is true of many kinds of fruita. For example, straw- 
berries were on sale in this city several weeks ago, 
but the majority of our citizens cor‘tented themselves 
with looking at them. : 


The Belfast (Maine) Journal gives an interesting ac- 
count of smelt-fishing on the coast of Maine. For 
about two months in midwinter the smelt visit the 
rivers near the coast and are readily caught by hook. 
The fishermen erect little canvas tents on the ice, cut 
a hole, drop the line, and patiently wait for a bite. 
Cold, stormy days are those which bring most success 
in 


ee 


Not long ago a party 
turers 


There have been some great snow-storms in 


58 





Proposed to test its practical utility by a midnight 

swim from the Battery to Staten Ialand. The adven. 

turers started about eleven o’ciock at night, taking in 

tow a little boat about three feet iong, which contained 

& compass, barometer, a few sky-rocke‘s, a large re- 
ts, 


they came in contact’ with large 
fields of ice, from which they encountered much diffi- 
culty; and the wreck of the tiny boat, which was crush- 
ed between two cakes of ice, increased their trouble. 

ice made it almost impossible to land at Staten 
Island, but the task was accomplished at length, about 
six o’clock in the morning. 

A very singular accident occurred not long ago on 
the express train from New York to Baltimore. A 
young gentleman of Princeton College, with two com- 
panions, was on the way to Wilmington. While at- 
tempting to pass from one car.to another while the 
train was in motion, be was.actually blown from tie 
platform by a heavy guat of wind, and killed. There 
is always a certaiu risk in parsing frotm car to car while 
the train is running, and this sad accident is a warning 
to travellers, 


On the coast of Florida, thirty miles from land—so 
an ns-—there is a light-Lonse, the 
keeper of which is a young man who sought the place 
for opportunity to pursue his studies. But he is evi- 
dently getting lonesome. In a letter to the depart- 
ment, after enumerating his various wantse—needles, 

stationery, ete.—he concludes with the sugges- 
tion that perhaps the department could furnish him a 


The youngest child of the Russian Czarowitz has 
had a hard time in undergoing the ceremony of bap- 
tism after the fashion of his native land. The ac- 
count given of the performance of this rite shows how 
much discomfort the baby endured. The Czar bore 
him to the font, where his little Highness was taken 
out of all his clothes and plunged into the water, head 
first, three times. The priest 


his ears, eyes, mouth, hands, and feet with holy oil, that 
none of those members should do any harm in life. 
When the little fellow had recovered from this inter- 
_Yuption and just begun to quiet down, he was again 
disturbed and ali his hair cut off. 


It is a noteworthy fact that any dishonesty which 
occurs in the Post-office Department is almost certain 
not to remain long undetected. A letter-carrier who 
for two months has been stealing letters and taking 
money from them was detected the other night and 
arrested. He has gained very little, and has lost his 
good name, becomes a felon, and consigns his family 
to suffering. Stealing letters is a dangerous experi- 
ment. 





For nearly thirty-two years Sir William Jenner has 
filled the chair of “ morbid anatomy” in University Col- 
lege, London, with remarkable success. The demands 
upon his time by his appointments and by public duties 
have compelled his resignation. 


An organization has been formed in this city for a 
most humane purpose, which is indicated by its name 
--The New York Volunteer Life-saving Society. The 
construction of a station has been authorized at Pier 
No. 8, East River. 





cxecnioensns ‘ 

The New York State Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home was 
formally opened at Bath on Jantary 28. The corner- 
stone of this institution was laid on June 18, 1877, by 
the Grand Army of the Republic, which afterward 
transferred the Home to the State. 


The origin of the plague which is ravaging Russia 
is traced to Cossack regimenta, who probably brought 
the germs of the disease in their clothes on returning 
from the war in Turkey. On its first appearance the 
disease was supposed to be a malignant form of typhus, 
and was neglected until it had spread from the country 
of the Cossacks to Astrakhan, and thence toward Mos- 





ties, and of certain articles from all parts of Russia. 
The strict quarantine that has been enforced has al- 
ready tended to check the course of this pestilence. 





Now is the time to eat oranges, when they are so 
fresh and abundant. They are especially recommend- 
aa 


Queen Victoria, in a letter to her subjects, has grate- 
fully expressed her appreciation of the sympathy shown 
in her recent bereavements. 

-It is related of Bishop Simpson that when about to 
begin a lecture before the Yale theological students 
not long ago he was seen to be searching for something. 
“Young ” he said. at length, “1 find my- 
self in the position of the preacher who was informed 
by a lady that thirdly had flown out of the window.” 
A part of his manuscript was missing ; and while Pro- 
feseor Fisher weit away to search for it, the bishop 
entertained his audience with half an hour’s talk on 
President Lincoln. Then the manuscript appeared, 
and the lecture began. 


A new winter amnsement has been inaugurated in 
Washington, which will afford mach pleasure to thoee 
who spend the season at the capital. A sksting rink 


ekates. This graceful and healthful exercise is great- 
ly enjoyed by the ladies and g.mtlemen of Washington. 

A journey from Jaffa to Jerusalem now occupies 
about ten hours on horseback, Merchandise is car- 
Yied.on mules orcamela. Bat it will not be long, prob- 


1 , betore.one can go from Juffa to Jerusalem by 


present roads are wretched; and as many strangers, 
inclnding Eastern pilgrims, annually visit Jerusalem, 
it is probable that a railway would be well patronized. 
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M. JULES GREVY, THE NEW PRESIDENT 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF 
FRANCE. 


Tue steady growth of republican ideas and 
habits of action among the French people is 
strikingly illustrated by the recent cha’ in the 
government of that country. Marshal M‘Magon 
resigns, and M. Jc.es Gritvy; a Republican of the 
most pronounced character, succeeds him, with no 
more popular excitement than attends the inau- 
guration of a new President at Washington. The 
change is undoubtedly for the better. The sturdy 
and stubborn old marshal -has little sympathy 
with republican ideas and forms of government ; 
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OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


and while there has never been a doubt as to his 
honesty of purpose, or his fidelity to his oath of 
office, it has been long apparent that his régime 
was injurious: to the highest interests of France. 
The new President is, on the contrary, in full ac- 


cord with republican ideas, : During his‘ long pub-' |' 


lic career, extending through half a century, he 
has always been’ the steady advocate of popular 
government, and since the death of Tarers he has 
been regarded as the natural leader of the Repub- 
lican party in France. 

Francois Pav Jutes Grivy was born at Mont- 
sous-Vaudrez, in the Department of the Jura, on 
the 15th of August, 1813. He was educated at 




















MARSHAL M’MAHON, THE LATE PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


the College of Poligny, and studied law in, Paris. 
His parents—well-to-do people engaged in agri- 
culture—had’ brought him ‘up strictly, and when 
he left his mountain home to begin his college 
course his character was already well formed. 
His comrades called him austere. He pursued 
his studies with laborious effort, and graduated 
with honors. Scarcely was his course in the law 
school finished when the, Revolution of 1830 
broke out, and young Grivy took an active part 
in it. -With the return of peace he resumed his 
law practice, and gained great distinction by de- 
fending persons Who were prosecuted for political 
offenses. 

The’ revolution ‘of 1848 again called him into 
public life. He was elected to the National As- 
sembly from his native district. Taking a seat 
with the new party, he voted with it for the abo- 
lition of capital punishment and for the banish- 
ment of the Organs family.’ He also proposed 
an amendment to the Constitution providing for 
the removal of the Executive at the will of the 
National Assembly, but the measure was not car- 





ried. It was especially aimed at General Ca. 
vaienac and Lovis Napoieon, both of whom he 
suspected of ambitious designs against the Re- 
public. In his speech supporting the amend. 
ment he forshadowed with remarkable correct- 
ness the events of 1851. When the coup d’état 
occurred, M. Grévy left the political arena once 
more, and did not reappear in’ public’ life until 
1868, when the Jura sent him te the Corps 
Législatif. 

In 1871 he was for the third time elected to 
the Assembly, and soon after the opening of the 
session he was chosen President by an almost 
unanimous vote. Two years later he ed 
this office, and since that time has kept quietly 
in the background of politics, until his recent 
elevation to the Presidency of the Republic, 

M. Grévy enjoys the reputation of being a 
safe, impartial, and moderate man, endowed with 
great courage and firmness. He never acquiesced 
in the extreme measures sometimes advocated by 
his party, and always opposed the schemes intro- 
duced into the yy by the Socialists, 
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FIRES- IN: LONDON. 


Nong of the great cities of the world have suf- 
fered more from frequent and disastrous fires 
than London. “As early as 764 there was an éx- 
tensive conflagration which laid waste a large 
portion of the town, and in .798 it was nearly de- 
stroyed by great fires; traces of whicli in charned 
wood and other rem: above the Reman 

; in 


e6, a8 was 
rebuilt 


A res city walls, outside 
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by King Enear, under the influence of that re- 
nowned saint who’ pulled the devil’s nose—Dun- 
stan. St. Paul’s was also rebuilt in 961, and the 
new edifice remained ‘standing until 1077, when 
fire once more destroyed the pile, and the memo- 


rable Old St. Paul’s was erected in its place. | 


About twenty years later another tremendous 
fire swept away the greater part of the city, and 
the inhabitants, terrified by these frequent con- 

withdrew for the most part beyond 
and.-built houses 
on the banks of the Fleet. In 1212 a fire-broke 


out in. Southwark, crossed the river, andl made 





fearful havoc. When the flames had’ subsided, 
the charred bodies of 3000 persons were found. 
In 1483 Leadenhall, built by Alderman Sir Sumo 
Eyre for a public granary, was totally destroyed, 
— with a large number of other buildings. 

e most memorable conflagration that: ever 
took place in London was, of course, the Great 


Street Hill Famtied*by a strong east- 
erly wind, the flames spread, and for four days 


and nights raged without intermission. At. one 


time 10,000 houses were wrapped in a 


sheet of flame. Writers declare that the amaz- 
ing horror-of the scene that presented itself baf- 
fles description. Evznyn exclaims: “Oh! the 
miserable and calamitous spectacle! such as hap- 
ly the world had not seen the like since the foun- 


| dation of it, nor to be outdone till the universal 
” 


.” . The Rev. Mr. Vincent, also an 
eye-witness, says: “The burning was in the fash- 
ion of a bow, which had God’s arrow in it with a 
— point.” Mr.Gzonce Emerson tells us: 
“ The lurid cloud was estimated to be fifty miles 

We have read. that the glare in the sky 
was perceptible from the Cheviot Hills in Scot- 
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land, but hesitate to accept the statement. It 
must have been a wondrous spectacle. Steeples, 
towers, mansions, all in flames; walls tottering 
and falling, and bright tongues ‘of flame 
up from the shattered roofs. Amid the gen 
ruins the tower of St. Paul’s was a pinnacle of 
flame, and the walls of the Guildhall stood liter- 
ally red-hot, like a ‘palace of gold or burnished 
brass.’ For ten miles round the place was as 
light as day. The terror-stricken citizenr, ren- 
dered thus suddenly homeless and outea’ ts, fled 
to the fields, bearing what they could : f their 
most valuable household . At Lalington 
and Hampstead, and St. George’s Fields and 
Lambeth, they crouched on the bare ground, and 
watched the ceaseless flame and clouds of fire 
hanging over the devoted city.” The misery and 
tribulation of these poor creatures can scarcely 
be estimated at the present day. The country 
districts furnished provisions, and by royal proc- 
lamation markets were established, to which food 
was to be brought. All churches and chapels 
were ordered to be open to receive such goods as 
had been saved from the flames ; and the author- 
ities of county towns were called upon to “ assist 
distressed persons, sufferers by the fire, and al- 
low them to follow their manual trades.” When 
the terrible conflagration finally ceased, five-sixths 
of the great city had been swept away. There 
were 436 acres of ruins, and only 75 acres left 
still covered with houses, Thus 400 streets, 89 

churches, 18,200 dwelling-houses, 4 city gates, 
and nearly all the old conventual edifices were 
destroyed. Once more the great cathedral was in 
ruins. It is believed that thé value of the prop- 
erty destroyed was little less than $50,000,000. 

This terrible disaster appalled the entire nation. 

The more thoughtful saw in it an imperative and 
awful warning for the future against the con- 
struction of tenements of such frail material as 
those whose smoking ruins strewed the site of 
the metropolis. - Architects, who thought most 
of their art, saw the possibility of erecting on the 
now vacant ground a splendid city of regular pro- 
portions, with wide straight streets, open places, 
and magnificent buildings. Timid persons and 
fanatics believed that the devastating flame was 
a messenger of Divine wrath, not so much for 
the general sins of the people as for the spe- 
cial sin of gluttony, and pointed out with solemn 
puerility that the fire began at Pudding Lane 
and ended at Pye Corner, where for many years 
afterward the figure of a "fat boy stood with this 
inscription on the stomach: “This boy is in 
memory put up for the late fire of London, occa- 
sioned by the sin of gluttony, 1666.” This ab- 
surdity is almost paralleled, however, by two 
stanzas indited by the great Drypen, which ac- 
count for the cessation of the fire in a manner 
that would be ludicrous if it were not irreverent : 
ss Imighty cast a pit: 

AS a touched His eitlag breast, 


He saw the town one-half in rubbish lie, 
And eager flames give on to storm the rest. 


“ rystal id He tak 
eo waters dipped al above’ : 
Of it a brode extinguisher 
And hoods the flames that to Feng quarry strove.” 

During the eighteenth century many great fires 
destroyed at various times portions of London. 
In January, 1714, more than one hundred 
were destroyed in Thames Street, and many lives 
were lost. One memorable conflagration broke 
out at Ratcliffe in July, 1794, and almost revived 
the horrors of 1666. It raged for two days, and 
entirely destroyed 630 dwellings, a large East In- 
dia warehouse, and other property of great value. 
There was a grand celebration, attended with fa- 
tal results, inthe parks of London, on the occa- 
sion of the commemoration of the peace of 1814. 
In St. James’s Park Chinese lanterns adorned the 
Mall and Bird-cage Walk, and a bridge built in 
the Chinese style was thrown across the 
and surmounted by a lofty pagoda for the exhibi- 
tion of fire-works. About twelve o’clock at night, 
just as the fun was fast and furious, the pagoda 
caught fire and was entirely destroyed, several 
persons losing their lives. On the night of the 
16th of October, 1834, a tremendous fire swept 
away the old Houses of Parliament. 

A few years a terrible fire took place in 
London at a hotel situated in the most fashiona- 
ble part of the city. The fire was discovered by 
a police officer, who odserved smoke issuing from 
the windows on one corner of the first floor. Sev- 
eral persons quickly made their appearance at 
the front and back windows in their night clothes. 
Such a strong hold had the fire obtained that in 
less than ten minutes the flames were shooting 
forth from the windows with great fury, and ex- 
tending nearly half way across the street. The 
police officer on giving the alarm had the pres- 
ence of mind to send messengers for the fire-es- 
capes and engines, consequently they appeared 
early on the scene. The first object sought to be 
accomplished was the rescue of the inmates, but 
before ladders or the escapes could be placed in 
the front of the building a number of persons got 
out upon a small balcony over the doorway, and 
being assisted by the police and neighbors, they 
were enabled to effect their escape in safety. The 
persons on the upper floors were obliged to re- 
main until the escapes could be placed to their 
windows. As soon as that was done, several of 
them entered the machines and were received be- 
lew in safety; but in spite of every effort made 
there was a great loss of life. The hotel was a 
cruciform structure of great breadth of frontage, 
and of considerable depth both in flank and base. 
Its principal defect lay in the fact that there was 

from the upper rooms to the main doors 

ns a single staircase. Nor was it possi- 
ble any oue could escape from the midst 
of the fiames, shouid the usual communication by 
staircase be cut off, except through a door lead- 
ing to the roof. Unfortunately this was precise- 
bn eae seg tere orags gr Sera 
losing their lives. Several 

Rctaoes were experienced by parties 

on the premises, Two ladies were saved by rush- 


| 








from the building in their night dresses, and 
aeiiiog tele erm, the balcony of the ho- 
tel on the shoulders of the populace ; two others 


escape 
) ers 
were rescued by the fire-escape, while one or two 
more by the roof. 

Of ee icer ies been so much attention paid 
in all great cities to the subject of age oem. | 
fires that the destruction of property and loss 
life from this cause do not compare with what 

were The Fire Department of 


in the way of controlling it. It is, however, the 
same in all great cities in our own country as 
well asin Europe. As Mr. Lrrrze says, in his vol- 
ume addressed to our American firemen: “To a 


person not a resident of the larger cities, and who | 


is unused to witness the promptitude and alacrity 
with which the —— muster at an alarm, 
and the facility with which they conquer the fiery 
element, the speedy manner in which it is effect- 
ed is little less than miraculous. You are hor- 
ror-struck at viewing erections of the most com- 
bustible description exposed to the combined ac- 
tion of vast sheets of flame and a raging wind; 
and before you have time to reflect on the amount 
of property likely to be destroyed, the exposure 
to be endured, and the lives placed in jeopardy, 
behold! the destructive element is co 

its crimson tongues which hissed defiance are si- 
lenced, and the languid struggles of the palsied 
flames exhibit the impotence of the dying glad- 
iator.” 





By its t and thorough blood-purifying 
properties, Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discov- 
ery cures all humors from the worst scrofula to 
a common blotch, pimple, or eruption. Erysip- 
elas, Salt-rheum, Fever-sores, Scaly or Rough 
Skin, in short, all diseases (except cancer) 
caused by bad blood, are conquered by this pow- 
erful, purifying, and invigorating medicine.— 
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7. CHRISTINE BROWNLEE’S OR- 
DEAL. A Novel. By Mary Patnicx. 15 

6. HENRIETTE, A Novel. By Exnxst 

Dauner. basco: by Lavra E. 
KEMDALL .......00scecesssessconenseseresoreses 10 

5. MY HEARTS IN THE HIGH- 

LANDS. A Novel. ‘By Oe heer of 
“The Sun-Maid”... 10 


Seeeewetesceenessere . 


4. PAUL KNOX, PITMAN. A Mot. 
By Joun Berwick Harwoon.......... 10 
8. THE RUSSIANS OF T0-DAY..... . 10 
2. HISTORY OF A CREME. ed 


Vaowom Meee 5 iescsceikésssckcsldiicscccocse 10 


1. IS HE POPENSOT? oe. By 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
CH Haureer & Brormens will send any of the 


mail, postage prepaid, to 
the United States, om receipt of the price. etegesideed 
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seat jitaaity LIEBI ANYS EXTRACT | 
a ema Rages Siatay, | "Yor wes cmenareceurer tet| HARPER & BROTHERS 
Bostow TRANSCRIPT. ISHES. AND SAUCES. 


Harper's Hall- Hour Series, 


A VALUABLE LIBRARY: 


‘ROMANCE, BELLES-LETTRES, HISTORY, FINANCE, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, BIOGRAPHY, &c. 


Special inducements to Private Buyers. 
25 VOLUMES IN A BOX FOR $5. 


15 CENTS EACH. 
The Sorrow of a Secret. By Mary Cecil Hay. 


Lady Carmichael's Will and other Christmas Stories. 


Oar Professor. By Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. 


The Romance of a Back Street. By F.W. Robinson. 
Tender Recollections of Irene Macgillicuddy. 


The Turks in Europe. By Edward A. Freeman. 
Kate Cronin's Dowry. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 


20 CENTS EACH. 

An International Episode. By Henry James, Jr. 
‘Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. By Besant and Rice. 
Daisy Miller. By Henry James, Jr. 
Behind Blue Glasses. By F. W: Hacklander. 
Hand-Book to Pottery Painting. By J.C. L. Sparkes. 
Back to the Old Home. By Mary Cecil Hay. 

The Lady of Launay. By Anthony Trollope. 

The Curate of Orsiéres. Transl’d by Mary A. Robinson. 
Hints to Women on the Care of Property. A.Walker. 
The Coming Man. By Charles Reade. 
Reaping the Whirlwind. By Mary Ceci! Hay. 
Seven Years and Mair. By Anna T. Sadlier. 
Georgie’s Wooer.. By Mrs. Leith-Adams.: 

Brother Jacob.—The Lifted Veil. By George Eliot. 
A Shadow on the Threshold. By Mary Cecil Hay. 
The Bride of Lendeck. By G. P. R. James. 

Da Capo. By Miss Thackeray. 

Spanish Armada for the Invasion of England. 

Poor Zeph! By F. W. Robinson. 

Janet’s Repentance. By George Eliot. 

Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story. By George Eliot. 

Sad Fortanes of Amos Barton. By George Eliot. 
Jews and their Persecutors. By Eugene Lawrence. 
Percy and the Prophet. By Wilkie Collins. 

The House on the Beach. By George Meredith. 
The Mill of St, Herbot. By Katharine 8. Maccxuoid. 
The Jilt, . By Charles Reade. Ilnstrated. 

The Time of Roses. By Geraldine Butt. 
Diendonnée. By Geraldine Butt. 

Oliver Cromwell. By Knatchbull-Hugessen. 
Thompson Hall. By Anthony Trollope. Illustrated. 


25 CENTS EACH. 

- The Adventures of Ulysses. By Charles Lamb. 
The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
Stories from Virgil. By A.J. Church. 

Squire Paul. Translated by Mary A. Robinson. 
Professor Pressensee, By John Esten Cooke. 

Sir Roger de Coverley. From The Spectator. 

The Canoe and the Flying Proa, By W. L. Alden. 
The Youth’s Health-Book. 

A Sussex Idyl. By Clementina Black. 
Moltke’s Letters from Russia. Tr'd by Grace Bigelow. 
David's Little Lad. By L. T. Meade. 

A Year of American Travel. By Mrs. J. B. Frémont. 


Sir Wiliam Temple, By Lord Macaulay. . 
Machiavelli.—Horace Walpole. By Lord Macaulay. 
John Milton.—Lord Byron. By Lord Maraulay. 
Ocha actin Sedans D’Arblay. Macaulay. 
The ABC of Finance. By Simon Newcomb. 
University Life in Ancient Athens, By W.W. Capes. 
Virginia. A Roman'Sketch. 

Cooking Receipts. From Harper's Bazar. 
Peter the Great. By John Lothrop Motley. 

Greek Literature. By Eugene Lawrence. 


prone + sesame By Helen 8. Conant. 
’ Spanish Literature. By Helen S. Conant. 
Early England. By Fred. York-Powell: 


England a Continental Power. By Louise Creighton.. 


Rise of the People and Growth of Parliament. 
Tudors and the Reformation. By M. Creighton, M.A. 
Struggle against Absolate Monarchy. 
Settlement of the Constitution. James Rowley, M.A. 
England during the American and European Wars. 
Modern Engiand. By Oscar Browning, M.A. 


Harper's Half-Hour Series” will be supplied in 
Sen mee cp slate 


Address) HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franxuw Square, New York. 


| 








The Peddler at the Fair. 





Gincinanti. O° 0. 
‘¢ THROUGH THE DARK CONTINENT.” 


By HM, STANLEY, 


Tho eerie sat ennai Sanowsk et Sankey 
wonderful 





umes, illustrated from 
Stanley's sketches, with an appended table (from 
his Diary) of his 1000 days’ over a distance 
of 7158 miles, and will be found to be the most popular 
sabecription-book of the year. 

Parties whom the canvasser fails to see may write to 
the publishers, and the agent will be directed to call. 


Agents Wanted. ie 


a 
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LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


“OF MEAT © 5 conns ant » bocm fee wiles 


tions -should feel "See “ Medical 
£25, fits Mate Joural' ae, | 
Signature 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. To be had of eer ree, 


Glesle op ¢- BAVID & CO., 48 Mark 

















here. Mailed free 
tion to 0. T. DE WITT, Publisher, 88 Rose St > 4 
ie ae ily or be mgs What costs 4 
4 8M Srancan, a 113 Wosh'n St. Boston, 











GOLD oatat tree. “Adarese' 


$66 Ax gt oe yon town. Terms and $5 outfit 
Address H. Hautert & Co., Portland, Me. 


2a ry he home. Costly 
B&O Augusta, Me. 








$295 A MONTH, mts make it. Send for 
Sample. J. A. BRONSON, Detroit. ! Mich. 


85 to $20 nasersihons Sega rot re 











HARPER'S LIBRARY OF AMERICAN FICTION. 





* The publishers are keeping their “Library of 
American tory up to the high standard which 
was promised for it, and are presenting a series 
which is drawing npon evidently the best literary 
talent in the country.—N. ¥. Express. 

To this series one looks with confidence for fresh, 


The promise of the publishers, that only works of a 
very high order of literary merit, and of unexception- 
able morals, will be admitted to the series, is being 
conscientiously fulfilled.—San Francisco Post. 

Their cheapness, and clean, neat appearance, as well 





1. ESTHER PENNEFATHER. A Novel. By Aticz Perry. $8vo, Paper, 76 cents. 


A story of considerable strength and originality.— 
Christian Advocate, N.Y. 


Miss Perry has drawn a series of pictures that in- 
terest and fascinate.—Boston Transeript. 


2. JUSTINE’S LOVERS. A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


A remarkably interesting work. *** The story is 
full of life and humor.—Independent, N. Y. 


| One of its minor merits is a knack of crystallizing 
& thought in its most compact form.—N. ¥. Sun. __ 





8. MIRIAWS HERITAGE. A Story of the Delaware River. 


Paper, 75 cents. 


Among the best of the more modern novels that 
have attempted to depict American life. A pleasing 


By Atma Catpzr. 8vo, 


unconventionality distinguishes the conduct of the 
plot.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 





4. MAG. A Story of To-Day. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


In'this story grace and delicacy are blended with viv- 
idness and force.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 





5. COLONEL DUNWODDIE, MILLIONAIRE. A Story of To-Day. 


75 cents. 


Ite pictures of Southern life since the war are ad- 
mirably well done.—Lowisville Cowrier-Journal. 


Is entitled to a place among the most pleasing works 
of American fiction.—Rochester Eapress, 


8vo, Paper, 


This story is sprightly and clever, and will fully in- 
terest the reader.—Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 


_ 6, KILROGAN COTTAGE. A Novel. 
It is sufficiently exciting to hold the attention of 


; the most exacting novel-reader.—Albany Journal. 


By Matiipa Desparp. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


A story of Irish life, told with much animation and 
skill.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 





7. BLUSH ROSES. 


Anything more natural and picturesque has not 
been written for a long time.—J. Y, 


A Novel. By Crara Francis Morse. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


A fresh and sparkling story of — life in Paris, 
London, and Dresden.—Baltimore Gazette. 





8, OLD SLIP WAREHOUSE. A Novel. By Mary A. Denison. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


Written with more than ordinary power and effec- 
tivenes 3.— Philadelphia Item, 


Filled with striking situations. * * * It is also spiced 
with entertaining dialogue.—Albany Press. 


—_——_ 


9. LIKE UNTO LIKE. A Novel. By 


One of the most original, brilliant, and natural 
novels of the day.—Portland Press, 


SHerwoop Borner. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
| It is the American story of the day par excellence. 
— Boston Transcript. 





10. COUSIN POLLY’S GOLD MINE. 


Paper, 40 cents, 


A beantifal and varied picture of New England life. 
—WN. Y. Mail. 


A Novel. By Mrs. A. E, Porter. 8vo, 


wt has a very interesting plot and a healthfal moral. 
* Lively and spirited.—Albany Press. 


11. THE VIRGINIANS IN TEXAS. A Story for Young Old Folks and Old Young 
Folks,- By Wittiam M. Baker. 8vo, Paper, 75 vents. 


A brisk, lively story of adventure, well told and 
readable.— Boston Fraveller. 


| A very spirited and readable description of. life in 
Texas.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 





12. CAPTAIN NELSON. A Romance of Colonial Days. By Samvex Apams ‘iia 


8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

An historical romance of the period of the English 
Revolution of 1688, designed to reflect the infinence 
which the Revolution and the change from the rule 
of the Stuarts to that of William and Mary had upon 
colonial life. The period is rich in materials for such 


use as this, and we may say without hesitation that 
Mr. Drake has made uncommon good use of them in 
this work, the scene of which is naturally in Boston, 


then the centre and metropolis of the British empire 
in America.—JN. ¥. Evening Post. 





Pusuisuzp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
GH Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any'part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


“Harper's Library of American Fiction” will be supplied in half leather binding, paper sides, 
at 25 cents per volume, net, in addition to the price of the respective volumes in paper covers. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


ENGLISH — or Lerreas. Edited by Jouw 
75 cents per volume. 
; onthe. following we umes ae now ready: Gold- 
smith. Buiacx.—Hume. By Pro- 
fessor PE Madan — Shelley wr J. A. Symonps. — 
Sir Walter Scott. Hurron. — Edward 
Gibbon. By J.C. Honssos. — Samuel Johnson. 
By Lasutr Srerurx 


Tl. 
THE SCOTCH GEOLOGIST. Robert Dick (Baker, 
of Thurso), cage t and Botanist. By Samve. 
Pay > Author of “ Life of a Scotch Natura!- 
3 it Help,” Ry “Character,” &c. With 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


CRABB’S ENGLISH SYNCNYMES. English Syn- 
ned in Alphabetical Order. With 
tions and mples drawn from the 

Best b shar age To which is now added an Index to 
the Words, By Groner Ceass, A.M. New Edition, 
with Additions and Corrections, 12mo, 856 pp., 


THE ADVENTURES OF ‘ULYSSES. By Cuanuzs 
Lamp. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
v. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON: His Words and his Ways; 
What he Said, What he Did, and What Men Thought 
and Spoke ane Him. Edited by E.T. Mason. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. v1. 


A PRIMER OF SPANISH LITERATURE. By Mrs. 
y ogeoes 8. Conant. 82mo, Paper, 25 ceats; Cloth, 
cents, 


VIt. 
MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, New 
Edition of Lord Macaulay’s Mistery of England, from 
new electrotype Plates, printed from the Last Eng- 
lish Edition. tg Gilt Tops, Superfine Paper, and 
Cloth Binding. Five Volumes, $10 00 per set. 
Sold only in sets, Vint 


SPORT AND WORK ON THE NEPAUL FRON- 
TIER; or, Twelve ae Sporting Reminiscences 
of an Indigé-Planter, By “Maori.” 4to, Paper, 
10 cents. 1x 


THROUGH ASIATIC TURKEY. Narrative of a 
Journey from Bombay to the Bosporus. By Grat- 
TaN Gzgary. 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 


x. 
THE IRISH BAR: Comprising Anecdotes, Bon-mots, 
and Biographical Sketches of the Bench “and Bar of 
a, By J. Ropgziox O’Fianagan. 4to, Paper, 


XI. 
THE STORY OF THE CHRISTIANS AND MOORS 
= — By Cuaztorre M, Yonex. 4to, Paper, 
cen 


xi. 
EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. A Series of 
narrating the History of England. Edited 


by M. hapa 8 volumes. 
1. England. By ¥. Yorx-Powztt. 
2. Ene and a Continental Power, 1066-1216. By 
uisa CREIGHTON, 
8. ann of = Poarte and Growth of Parliament, 
485. By Janus Row ey. 
4 The Tadore and Tudors and the Reformation, 1495-1603. 
y 
5. an 


casio canieit Absolute Monerchy, 1603- 
By Ha M. Convery. 


6. ‘tT Settlement of the Constitution, 1689-1784. 
By James Row ry. 

7. England during the American and European 
Wars, 1765-1820. By O. W. Tanooox. 

8. Modern England, 1820-1874. By Oscar Brewn- 
Ine. 


82mo, Paper, 25 cents per volume. 





THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*,* These ng are in Paper, except where otherwise 


Captain Nelson, A Romance of Colonial Days. By 
umn Apams Drake. % cents. 


A True Marriage. By Eutuy Spanpre. 15 cents. 
An International Episode. By Henny James, Jr. 20 
cents. 


Man and Wife. By Wrixre Cotims. 15 cents. 
The Vicar of Wakefield “By Onrvan Gouvemrrs. 2% 
rauateb 985 i Ae hay soo io 12mo, Cloth, 
Illustrated, 60 cents 
Jane wie ned A Cuantorrs Browri. 15 cents. 


The Last Days of Pompeil. By Epwarp Butwrr 
(Lord Lrrron). 15 cents. 


Our Professor. By Mrs. B.! Lynas Linton. 15 cents. 
Lady Carmichael’s Will anid other Christmas Stories. 
By Mary Gxor. Hay, F. W. Rosmeaon, and Justin 
‘CartuY. 15 centa, 


= Soa of a Secret. “By Magy Ceci. Hay. 15 


"Twas in eee s Bay. By Watrer Besint and 
James Rr 


Elinor Dryden. By Karuarue 8. Maogvorm. 20 cts. 
Light and Shade. By Cuantores G. O’Bazn. 10 cts. 
Love’s Crosses. By F. BM. Noriey. 15 cents. 

A Dark Inheritance. ByManr Crom Hay. 15 cents. 
Rare Pale Margaret. 10 cents, 

The Mistictoe Bough. Edited by Miss Buanvow. 15 cts. 


2” Hanree & Brornens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 


Gedsd natin, Gh evvetet fe risa, 


ea” Hanren’s Caratoaun mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stampe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 
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UP WITH THE FLAG, JACK! 
A Bill to grant American Registers to Foreign-Built Ships. 





WILLARD’S HOTEL, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BRESLIN & COOKE, Proprietors. 


Now open for the reception of guests. 











POWDER 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 

The official examination and report on baking 
ders, by the Brook 4 Health Board, shows the ROY. 
BAKING POWDER to be free from alum or any ane 
injurious substance. 

It is a pure grape cream of tartar powder, always 
uniform and full strength. 

It costs a trifieymore per pound, but is avenger: in 
the end, as it goes further, and saves health 








136 pages, beautifully illustrated, invaluable to every 
one having a garden, mailed to all applicants enclosing 
19 cents. Regular customers supplied free. Address” 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
P.O. Box 4129. 34 Barciay St., N. ¥. City. 


of { 
STEEL PENS. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST.,N.X¥. _. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
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FLORILINE. 


66 [\LORILINE.”—FOR THE TEETH 





AND BREATH 
. Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. a ee 
sites © ™g: eicaving, tiem pea pearly tp 
white, ad fragrance to the breath. 


THE FRAGRANT “ FLORAL - 
semeres instantly all odors poe from a foul yc 


smoke. .Being. partly composed of honey, 
coda, and extrac of Mrerbe lie it is 
fectly harmless ai td aaicious av shor oo 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
gredients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves the TEE'TM, hard- 
ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Baléamaic deutifrice has-a beneficial effect 
on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, -catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO- 
DON'T. It is as harmless as water, and has 
‘been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day, Sold by druggists. 








“THE TASTELESS REGULATOR. 
THE LOZENGE LAXATIVE. 


MELAXATINE 


The best preparation of MAGNESIA made into de- 
lightfully favored LozENGES, being one of the most 
useful and reliable Laxative Medicines, 
suitable for all ages and conditions, for regulating 
the ‘bowels, and: fer the prevention, im 
relief and permanent cure of Constipat My 


HEMORRHOIDS or PILES, | - 


BILIOUSNESS, SICK HEADACHE, ERUPTIONS OF THE 
SKIN, FLATULPXCY, ACIDITY and HEARTBURN; it 


jsalso most valuable as a Spring Medicine. — 


Price 25 cts. per box. 


merry ry giats or matied FREE on receipt of price 
Donpas Dick & » 35 Wooster St., New York. yg ad nner 
circular FREE on application. 


Harper's European Guide-Book 
FOR 1878. 
~ By W. Pemproxe Ferrivce. 
IN 8 VOLS. 3 PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 
~The Volumes sold separately. 





Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 
Vol. If. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 
Vol. III: Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 
t®™ Either of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt ‘of 
bese Bice: Dollars. 


HARPER’S PHRASE - BOOK: . French 
Without a Master, German Without a 
Master, Italian Without a Master. By 
W. Pemproxe Fetrrpce. Complete in one 
volume, . Price, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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NEW JERSEY SETTING THE FASHION. 
She is Blind, but she can See Thieves. - 


GORHAM MFC, 60, 


Silversmiths, 


Sterling Silver Wares, 925-1000 






















MARSHALL’S 
PREPARED CUI CUBEBS, 


Jet ee pXER, 
Sample box by 


age porn focal t= 


Ese es, Spec- | GORHAM PLATED WARES, the 
stampa for Das Fisetries Caraggue ciphia. | STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 


 RPISHERMEN! 

TWINES AND NETTING, | “Sescnccrise peosidugoaa 

WM. 5. MOOPER & SONS, Bekimere, Mi Wholesale, No. 37 Union. Squs 
efi : canis asd sp 

B: | etwoen Paton Stand Bung Sp, 8-Y. Sie 

Siete, Beohion delomdla, and 
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= SEISNS CAPCINE 
POROUS PLASTER 


TWO ba onapiary EXPOSITIONS, - > 
Those of ony aarp and Paris, 1878, gave ‘the ne Proprietors the 
— pei 


highest a — ar Rubber 
the most phim a cere Oe 
r plas will not even 
cian in your own Tpcality about tt on rire ; 


y physi 
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THE ‘WORLD’ . 




































SOOTHING, _ 
COMFORTING. | gaze 














[T= WORLD tsewepaper) has opened sf 1244 and 1246 

"TSractpater ele Tab ancent Divcows. An Employment Office and B sang 
Information,” for the purpose of helping HONEST AND CAPABLE 
Or eeuk a ae 
surest, and quickest way. 


THE WORLD 


WILL NOT PRINT THE ADVERTISEMENT OF ANY SERVANT WHO 
HAS NOT 


A GOOD, ESTABLISHED CHARACTER. 


THE “WORLD 


Employs Five Confidential. Agents 


TO INVESTIGATE THE CHARACTER OF THOSE WHO WISH TO AD- 
VERTISE .FOR SITUATIONS, OR TO REGISTER AT 
ITS EMPLOYMENT OFFICE. 


lg 








The fact that an advertisement: in THE E WORLD is proof that the 
_ _° advertiser is an honest, ti , sober, capable person. 
Sik a 














fine, of the highest’ character, and 


For.sale by al iret-alewn Jerrailons 





EMPLOYMENT OFFICE. 
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THE NAST TESTIMONIAL. 


Tue above engraving is made from the “Army 
Cup,” recently presented to Mr. Tuomas Nast by 
his friends in the army and navy of the 
United States. The form of the cup is derived 
from the army canteen, conventionalized into sym- 


The ordinary tape band, familiar 
0 many hundred thousand American nae, 
drawn up at either side, forming loops which 
serve as handles, and the canteen form rests upon 
1 backs oeoareettly en eagles, un- 
. pee Monahan of a 


ise, centres in the sslondid 
picture representing Tuomas Nast receiving a 
decoration from the hands of the Goddess of Lib- 
erty in the presence of the army of the United 


___ HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


States, The details of this design are beautiful- 
ly carried out, the perspective showing the long 
line of troops and distant glistening bayonets, 
while in the foreground stand the star-crowned 
goddess and the artist whom the army has hon- 


The cup bears on the reverse side the follow- 
ing inscription : 
PRESENTED TO THOMAS NAST 


his in the Army and Navy of the United 
ate, in ition of the the triotic use he has made 


of his rare 
The gift 





of the Army and Navy of the United 
States. 
é picture is slightly oxidized, which 
fis ‘relief to the drawing and subdues the tone. 
Fre entire work is composed of sterling silver, 
and, including the silver base, it is six. inches 
high, and rests upon an ebony pedestal eight 
inches high. The “Army Cup” was made by 
Mesara..Tirzany & Co. fsa creditable. pro- 
duction, quite worthy of the American silver- 
smiths who at Paris have just received recog- 
nition as the foremost metal-workers in the 
world, 


THE NAST TESTIMONIAL FROM THE ARMY AND NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A ROMANCE SPOILED. 


.A HigHLy effective ghost story connected with 
the execution of the unfortunate Major André 
has been for many years familiar to English 
readers, and has often been repeated upon what 
appeared to be exceedingly pe. ys authority. The 
story goes that at the time of André’s execution 
in America a young lady in EB jand, to whom, 
he was engaged, was sitting at the ano, when 
she suddenly screamed out and fell beck in a 
swoon. On her recovery she explained that the 
eee Set peared to her hanging from a gib- 

attempted to comfort her by 
erlang that there could be no truth in her 
vision, because, as her lover was an English offi- 
ecr, he would be shot, and not hanged, if his life 
were taken at all, When the news actually ar- 
rived, it was found that the execution ha? taken 
place at the very time the young lady swooned, 
and exactly as she had seen it in her vision. 

It.is.a pity. that.so.geod a story should be 
spoiled by prosaic facts. A writer in Notes and 

ies says: “ About a couple of years ago I 
wished to make use of this story, and therefore 
inquired of the friend from whom I had first 


heard it for euch authentication as.h¢ couid ob- 
tain. He took some in the matter, and 
the result was that story entirely failed. 
André was attached, but: not engr to the 
beautiful and accomplished pS evd, who 
afterward became the wife of Richard Lovell 
——— the father-of Maria Edgeworth, and 
died of consumption on April 30, 1780, five months 
and two days before the execution of André. 
Further, it was discovered that the representa- 
tives of André’s family utterly deny the truth of 
the story, and treat it as a fabrication. Anna 
Seward, who wrote the ‘ Monody on the Death of 
Major ‘André,’ was a bosomi-friend of Honora 
Sneyd.” 

No doubt a great many “ authentic” ghost sto- 
ries, which have passed uachallenged inio the lit- 
erature of the marvellous. and the supernatural, 
would share the fate of this one if careful in- 
quiry were made into their origin and history. 
This, of course, is not. alwayz an easy task to ac- 

complish. Such stories generally have a long run 
as pe traditions before any one feels sn interest 
in tracing them.out; and the longer /they pass 
unchallenged, the more diffieult it becomes to dis- 
prove them. 
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EDUCATIONAL FLIRTS. 
Cynics have asked whether the ardent desire 


has 
the novel wish to be educated. It is 
to give a direct answer to this question. 
tion and education, the study of mathematics and 
political economy by ladies, the study of ladies 


and of their “ character’ by men, have advanced / 


r. They act and react on each other; 
their influences can not be disen' If we 
are very earnest believers in the hi education 
of women, we may look on the educational flirt 
as an unconscious instrument in the spread of 
learning. He flits about like the bee to amuse 
himself and gather honey; but he scatters a good 
deal of learned dust as he flits. He is not always 


a very candid person ; he may not always know. 


his own intentions very clearly ; but, on the whole, 
his influence is not all bad. This is not a very 
high compliment, to be sure, for the influence of 
war, pestilence, and fainine seems to many phi- 
losophers to be beneficial in the long-run. When 
education has become a recognized and i 
thing, when ali women who care for it are in- 
structed like men as a matter of course, the oc- 
cupation of the didactic flirt will be gone. He 
will no longer have the charm of rarity and mys- 
tery. He will turn out to be no wiser than his 
brethren. He will cease to seem to possess 
strange secrets and hidden lore. No one will 
believe in him; he will be found out, and will be 
reduced to the rank of other unprivileged men. 
While he is as dear to the fair as “the officers” 
were to Miss Austen’s Liddy and Kitty, his fellow- 
men speak harshly of him, and “can not see what 
women see in him.” Soon he will have to dis- 
cover some new way of being interesting, for the 
class of “dons of the world” bas no permanent 
qualities. Meantime its members, if we may judge 
by ladies’ novels, have temporarily succeeded to 
the old heroic hero, the brutally rude hero, the 
tenderly religious hero, and the ordinary pleasant 
young man. One drawback in, their characters 
is certain to prove fatal to them with the novelist. 
They are too apt to shake their light wings and 
flit on, leaving ‘« novel and a flirtation to end not 
well. | 





HUNTING THE DEER. 


“TI am a hart, by Greekes surnaméd so, 
Because m: head doth wi 


th their tearmes’ agree ; 
‘or stately 8 few such on ¢ alo 
So thet ey ee ae Dare te : 
Fo kingy’ eiight, it seems, I 4 a, 
ay; 





r 

Whose ye eye & i pursue ae day 
In forrest, chace, parke I amis 

Wherefore who yet to learn the 

Of venerie, and therewith all would know 

What properties and virtues nature made 

In me, r hart (O harmilesse 

Let him give ear to skillful Trystram’s lore, 

To Puasvs, Fowy:.0vx, many more.” 

No animal figures so conspicuously in literature 
as the deer. In addition to the ancient writers 
whose names are mentioned in the lines just 
quoted, Agtsror.e, Puuxy, and dvvenat all give 
him a place in their and Master Joun Man- 
woop, as he is called by his disciples in the art 
of hunting, enumerates severai instances in which 
the animal is spoken of in the Scriptures: “ And 
again we read that Isaac loved Esau because he 
did eat of his venison. We read that Soomon 
had allowed him every day for his kingly diet 
certain harts and b for venison.” Modern 
writers have produced whole volumes with the 
deer for a subject. Mr. Scrorz gives us a work 
of some four hundred describing his ex 
riences of deer-stalking in. the forest of Atholl, 
and CHaries Park Cottrns adds to the copious 
literature on the subject a volume filled with en- 
tertaining anecdotes relating to the chase of the 
deer from the time of Wiu1am the Conqueror 
to the present day. These have to do with Great 
Britain only, but as deer are found in nearly ev- 
ery country of the globe, the presumption is that 
it would only take a small amount of research to 
unearth a score of volumes in other tongues de- 
voted to the same weighty matter. 

In the past, however, as at the present time, 
Great Britain has been, par excellence, the land 
of sport.. Long before the Norman conquest the 
Saxon thanes had their deer parks, and in those 
days the “ wild red deer” were common all over 
merrie England. Stag-hunting was not only the 





great recreation of early kings and nobles in time — 


of peace, but also a national pastime in which the 
people were indulged on high days and holidays. 
At one time the forest of Exmoor existed as a 
“royal forest,” and the preservation of the red 
deer was a matter of great solicitude. Manwoop 
mentions a curious fact which he found on record 
in the Castle of Nottingham. It is dated in the 
time of Ricnarp L., who, having roused a hart in 
the forest of Sherwood, pursued him as far as 
Barnsdale, in Yorkshire, where the animal foiled 
and escaped his hounds. The king, in gratitude 
for the diversion he had received, caused the hart 
to be immediately “proclaimed” at Tickell and 
all the neighboring towns. The purport of this 
was that the people were forbidden to molest the 
animal, so that he might have full liberty to re- 
turn to his native forest. In the time of Henry 
TIL, some gentlemen having destroyed a white 
hart which had given the king much diversion, 
and which had probably been proclaimed, his 
Majesty laid a heavy fine upon their lands, an ac- 
knowledgment of which was paid into the ex- 
chequer a8 late as the reign of Queen Exizaperu. 

t Highland chieftains used to 
hunt with all magnificence of Eastern mon- 
archs, assembling four or five thousand of their 
deer into the toils, or toward 
the stations where the lairds had placed them- 
selves, But as the chase was frequently used as 
a pretense for collecting their vassals for rebell- 
jous purposes; an act was passed prohibiting any 
assembly of the kind. 








Anecdotes of deer-hunting abound, and not a 





few of them go to show that these animals 
not alwa; 5, a ae yr gaol 
appear the descriptions given. 


Queen Bess’s time, and beneath the outstretchin 
arms, with his hind-quarters against the tree, s 

the persecuted beast. Joz in an evil moment 
had drafted out some of his best entries to give 
them blood, and three of them lay dead at the 
feet of the quarry. The old hounds, gathered in 
a semicircle, 


“At cautious distance hoarsely bayed ;’ 


and the deer, though he moved not from his place, 
seemed ready to encounter any new foe whose 
courage or imprudence might induce him to try 
conclusions with him. Alas, that I should relate 
it! The hounds were called off to a respectful 
distance, but the deer’s attention was still en- 
gaged in front. .A rope was sent for and brought 
from a farm-house two miles distant, and one 
sportsman (!) more adventurous than the rest 
climbed the oak (would that he had hung in its 
branches by the hair of his head!), agd dropped a 
noose over the devoted head of the victim. The 
deer was killed—and most unfairly killed. Had 
he discovered the treachery, and bolted from his 
position, I will not venture to say what might 
have been the fate of more than one bold sports- 
man, who, unhorsed and standing around, waited 
the issue of the scene,” 

Mr. Scrorz relates that the Duke of Atholl, hav- 
ing wounded a stag, a deer-hound was loosed, which 
seized the animal by the ear. The stag, on being 
approached by the nobleman, prepared to attack 
him, but while in the act of doing so was shot by 
him through the head. He also mentions an at- 
tack made by a stag on a carriage and horses. 
So deliberate was the assault that, although the 
postilion drove rapidly past the deer, he rounded 
the carriage, stopped in the middle -of the road, 


and plunged his antlers inte one of the horses, 


which died about two hours after. Another re- 
markable instance of the unprovoked ferocity of 
the deer is vouched for by Mr. Cottyys. He says: 
“When quite a lad I remember a stag in the 
park at Powdersham, in Devonshire, the seat of 
the Earl of Devon, that was a terror to all the 
boys and girls who occasionally passed 

the park, and more than once have I climbed a 
tree and remained there several hours in order to 
escape him. I also witnessed his death, after a 
most melancholy occurrence, which was as fol- 
lows: Fanny Tucker, a pensioner of the then 
Lord Courtenay, was daily employed to carry 
corn across the park to an aviary. ‘Old Dick,’ 
for by that name was the deer known, knew her 
time of passing so well that he almost always 
placed himself in her track, and received a hand- 
ful of corn as she went along. It happened one 
day that the ill-fated woman was earlier than 
usual, and the deer was not at his post, but on 
her way. back he made his appearance. Alas! 
she had reserved no corn for Old‘ Dick, and en- 
raged at this, he pierced her through with his 
horns, and killed her on the spot. Lord Courrtr- 
nay, of course, had the deer at once destroyed. 
In the parish register of deaths the reader will find 
the following entry: 1803, December 14, Fran- 
ces Tucker, killed by a stag.” 

At present red deer are almost unknown in 
England, in consequence of the cultivated state 
of the country; but in Scotland they still abound 
in vast numbers, some herds counting as many 
as two thousand head. The large tracts of land 
in Scotland on which deer are preserved, and 
which are called “ forests,” are not, as might be 
supposed, densely wooded lands, but of 
mountainous districts covered with heather, and 
intersected with deep glens and corries, morasses, 
and patches of pasture land. These forests com- 
prise many hundred thousand acres of land, de- 
voted almost exclusively to deer, as no sheep are 
ever permitted to intrude, and even grouse are 
not always protected, as their presence interferes 
with the hunter. In Scotland deer are killed either 
by driving or stalking. 

It is a stalking scene that is depicted in 
our double-page engraving. Deer-stalking de- 

great experi 
of the hunter. 
liable authority, says: “It requires a considerable 
knowledge of woodcraft, besides 
endurance, igi 
bined with the 


er, he says: “As to men 
sporssman should have the qualifications of a 
Ulysses and a Philidor combined; he should be 


endowments, your i 





wary and circumspect, never going rashly to work, 
but surveying all his ground accurately before he 





to his hand under the thigh, 
toward heaven. Among other forms 
the Hebrews and swore 
or the life of an absent as well as a present pr 
Hanway says that among the most 
of the cree 8 
oath-taker swore sometimes 


by ’ 
some precious of his as his 
tec eane of too lear Dost rea. 


(i 


3 
Fatg 


in which men were engaged or the place in which 
they were belonged. Thus, in the market, Mer- 
cury was invoked, Ceres by ete.; a 
particular oath of the Ionians was by cole-wort, 
dogs, geese, and plane-trees; sometimes they 
swore by the ground on which they stood. The 
fisherman swore by his nets, a soldier by his 
spear; kings and princes usually by their 
sceptre. The manner of swearing was by lifting 
up the hands to heaven, or placing them on the 


altar. The Arcadians swore by the waters of Styx; 
Hesi that 


had 
ishment. 

The Orientals and. ancient Persians swore by. 
the sun, while the Scythians adjured the air, and 
a more tangible ob the cimeter. The early 

like the Celts and Northern nations, 

laid their hands on some pillar of stone. Before 
the introduction of Christianity, Freia, the wife 
,of Woden, was a frequent attestator of oaths. 
the Frisii, or Frieslanders, a most solemn 

appeal was to take up a lock of hair with the left 
hand lay two fingers of the right upon it, 
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swore by their own copper coins ; ~~ 
Our readers will remember the scene de- 


At the relics he showed him.” 


The same writer relates that at the siege of Alen- 
gon, William was roused to fury by seeing the peo- 
ple spreading skins and crying, “ Hides, hides for 
the tanner !” an insult aimed at his mother. Ac- 
cording to the poet he 
“ Jura la resplendor 
Coert suvens ‘sun Goroment” 

that the men who mocked should be lopped-limb 
from limb, like branches froma tree. He kept his 
fearful oath. 

Richard the First, on taking his coronation oath 
in 1189, laid his hand upon the Holy Evangelists 
and the relics of certain saints, . The oath admin- 
istered to the mayor, aldermen, sheriffs, etc., of 
London in this reign ended with, “So God you 
help and the saints.” In the ninth charter of 
London, granted by Henry the Third, it is record- 
ed that the citizens shall not be allowed to swear 
upon the graves of the dead—a practice which 
had been attended with abuses. 
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the Virgin, the ladies, and the pheasant. Ash- 

mole observes that the vow of the was 

one of the most solemn taken by knights. 
Mohammed the Second, in 1463, gave a charter 





to the Bosnian Franciscans, the Atname. The 
Sultan in this firman says: “ And I swear by the 


and earth, by 
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and took the usual oath, touching the Book of the 
Four Gospels with a stick of helly, 80 as not to 
soil the sacred volume with their miry hands.” 
The Chinese have a curious mode of oath- 
ing. Some years ago two Chinese sailors were ex- 
amined at the Thames Police Court on the charge 


saucer: if it comes together ag, Chinaman has 
told a lie, and expects not to live five days ; if it 
remain asunder, Chinaman has told the truth, and 
escapes the vengeance of the Almighty.” They 
then smashed the saucers in pieces on the floor, 
and returned to their places to be examined. 

In the Koran are some curious forms of oath. 
The Mohammedans do not employ adjurations in 
their judicial proceedings, but deliberate 
perjury, even when extra- » 
as incurring God’s vengeance. 


sacred oath 
in Persia is “ by the ” S. 
ofa Boss ‘de, whee eenataGean Tene 





but words, words 
Too feeble Seupiomoenat Go So aia wind, ; 





